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ER MAJESTY’S.. THEATRE.—Madlle. PICCOLO- 
MINI will give TWO REPRESENTATIONS, at Reduced Prices—Thursday, 
the 23rd, and Saturday, October 25th. On THURSDAY, October 23rd, DO} 
PASQUALE, and Last Scene of First Act of LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO, 
comprising the celebrated ‘‘Convien partir.” On SATURDAY, October 25, LA 
TRAVIATA. No further representation can be given, her Paris engagement 
rendering her departure imperative. Prices :—Pit Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Boxes to ac- 
comodate four persons, Grand Tier, One Pair, and Pit Tier, Two Guineas ; Two 
Pair, One Guinea ; Three Pair, 15s.; Pit, 3s. 6d.; Gallery Stalls, 3s. 6d.; and 
Gallery, 28. The Box Office will be opened on Monday, October 20. Those desirous 
of insuring en can, in the meantime, address their applicationsto the Secre- 
tary, Stage-door, Her Majesty's Theatre. 





EUNION DES ARTS.—The Second Soirée will take 
_place on Wednesday, October 15th. The following artists will appear :— 
Vocalists—Mesdames Williams, Mogae, Roland; Messrs. Lorenzo, Gregorio, etc. 
Feet, Herr Tedesco ; violin, Messrs. Jansa and Goffrie; violoncello, Mons. 
aque. 


WILBYE COOPER (Tenor), 93, Park-street, Grosvenor- 


square. 








SIGNOR PICCO begs to announce that his engagement 

with Mr, Alfred Mellon, of the Orchestral Union, terminates on the 14th of 
November, Parties desirous of obtaining his services after that period are re- 
quested to apply (by letter only) to 34, Lower Park-street, Islington. 


M®: NEATE, finding it generally reported that on his 
removal to Bright \n he had quitted his profession, begs to announce to his 
friends that he continues to give INSTRUCTION on the PIANOFORTE, and 
resides at 5, St. Margaret’s-place, Cannon-place. 








R. AND MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN beg 


to inform their Patrons, Pupils, arid Friends, that they have removed to 
24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, where, in future, they will hold their Guitar, 
Concertina, and Flute Classes, and give instruction. 
July 17th, 1856. 





PHILHARNON IC ROOMS, 14, Newman-street, Oxford- 

street.—This place, capable of: holding 1700 persons, to be let, for Balls, 
Concerts, or Oratorios, there being a splendid Organ, or for Lectures and Public 
Meetings. There is also a handsome Private Theatre for amateur performances, 
with new scenery, properties, and dressing-rooms. A handsome room, for artists, 
to let in the private house. 





IANOFORTES, — Allison and Allison have the best 


description, in rosewood, from 26 guineas.—75, Dean-street, Soho. 








7 ? 
OPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES.—By Royal Letters 
Patent.—These Instruments obtained FIRST CLASS PRIZE MEDALS at 
the Universal Exhibitions of London in 1851, and ‘Paris in 1855. An entirely new 
stock now ready. for selection. None can surpass them, and the prices are 
moderate. Lists and drawings free. Warerooms, 235, Regent Street, and 18, Soho 
Square, London. 


” THE ARROW AND THE SONG.”—New Song by 
» Longfellow and. Balfe,.sung. with the test.applause by the co - 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, $8, Holles street. ” eae 


[HE HAPPIEST LAND, composed, and sung with the 


greatest applause by the com . M. W. Balfe. The poetry by Long- 
fellow. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


$ MAY PAY,” by G. A. Macrarren. “ROBIN HOOD,” 
4 by J. L. Harton. The above Cantatas, performed with unprece- 

ented success at the Bradford Festival, are published by Cramer, Beale, & Co. 
Choral Societies may obtain the vocal parts separately. ese works cannot be 
performed in public without the permission of the publishers. 201, Regent- 


Street. 
4] 





Price 28. 











SOVEREIGN LIFE OFFICE, 
49, ST, JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 


FOUNDED 1845. 


TRUSTEES: 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 


The Earl Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
This Company offers— 
The Security of a large paid-up Capital. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Exemption from all other Charges. 
H. D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 





MOST ADVANTAGEOUS OPENING. 
WHITEBAIT, CONCERT, AND SUPPER ROOMS, 
Sr. Exocn’s Wynv, ARGYLL-STREET, GLASGOW. 


T° be SOLD by AUCTION, within the Chambers of 

Mr. J. R. SWAN, Accountant, 50, St. Vincent-street, Gl w, Trustee on 
the Sequestrated Estates of W. and G. Telfer, upon Wednesday, the 15th of 
October current, at one o’clock, p.m. 

The LEASE and GOODWILL, with the whole FURNITURE, FITTINGS, 
DECORATIONS, etc., of the above Licensed Establishment, which is situated in 
one of the best localities in the city for the business. 

The Hall is elegantly fitted up, and capable of accommodating about 400 
Persons ; and there is a sufficient number of Boxes and Side Rooms for Dinners, 
Suppers, etc. ; and altogether the premises are admirably adapted for the trade. 
The business can be carried on-at a very moderate expense, and there is no place 
out of London of the same elegance and accommodation, and so well adapted in 
every respect for the purpose. i 

The House, which is established and well known, has only been fitted up within 
the last eighteen months, at a cost of upwards of £1,800, is in excellent order, 
and can be opeuved at once without any outlay. 

The average weekly drawings were large and remunerative ; and the Messrs. 
Telfer were only prevented by circumstances from continuing the business te 
advantage, which can be overcome by an enterprising party with a moderate 
capital. 

The House ranks in respectability with the best of the kind in London ; and, 
from the success which has attended it since the opening, it is certain, if properly 
conducted, that the tenant will realise a bandsome fortune during the currency of 
the Lease, which has Eight Years to run. 

To insure a competition, a low Upset Price will be named. Hays : 

For further information, apply to the Trustee, as above, who will give authority 
to intending purchasers to inspect the premises, etc. 





Just Published, 


THE PSALMS AND CANTICLES, 
MARKED AND POINTED, 


FOR 


CHANTING : 
A CONGREGATIONAL HANDBOOK OR GUIDE 


TO THE 


CHANTING OF THE PSALMS AND CANTICLES, 


BY 


J. S. HARRIS, 
Organist, the Cathedral, Manchester. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


London :—ADDISON, HOLLIER, & LUCAS, 210, Regent-street. 
Manchester;—HIME & ADDISON, 19, St. Aun’s-square, 
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FAVOURITE DANCE MUSIC, 
PERFORMED THROUGHOUT THE PRESENT SEASON 


At the Queen’s Balls, the French and Turkish Ambassadors’ Ball, the Academy 
Ball, the Nobilities’ Soirées, and at all the Theatres, Casinos, and Public Gardens 


in London, by the Bands of 
LAURENT, COOTE and TINNEY, 
WEIPPERT, PACKER, 
HAYWARD, BOSISIO, 
ETC.,, ETC. 





Each Set may be had for Quadrille Band, price 5s.; or Septet Band, 3s. 6d. ; 
and in many cases also for Military and Brass Bands. 





WALTZES. 
8, a, 
Henri Laurent’s Rues de Londres Valse ‘ . é » 8 0 
Henri Laurent’s Rose of England Valse oa si — ee . 8 0 
Henri Laurent’s Valse d’Hiver - ‘es oe oe oe oe ~ & 0 
Henri Laurent’s Ethel Newcome Valse - 40 
Henri Laurent’s Bridesmaid’s Valse oy ie 8 
Henri Laurent’s Valse du Carnaval » & 8 
Albert Wagner’s Piccolomini Valse » &*s 
Albert Waguer’s Ophelia Valse <= 
G. F. Tinney’s Fenella Valse » Bue 
G. F. Tinney’s Craven Valse - $ 0 
G. Montagne’s La Traviata Valse - £2 
G. Montagne’s Stars of the West Waltz . ee Pr oe oo & 0 
G. Montagno’s Lune de Miel Valse... oe oo °° < ik oo @ 0 

QUADRILLES. 

Henri Laurent’s Traviata Quadrille .. we ao 8 0 
Henri Laurent’s Les Huguenots Quadrille .. ee = a. pi out © 
Henri Laurent’s St. Patrick’s Quadrille .. oe . 8 0 
Henri Laurent’s Highlanders’ Quadrille .. ee ee ee 8 0 
G. F. Tinney’s Bride of Lammermoor Quadrille 8 0 
G. F. Tinney’s Puritani Quadrille .. an os ee 8 0 
G. F. Tinney’s Rigoletto Quadrille 8 0 
G. F. Tinney’s Sonnambula Quadrille . 8 0 
Lamotte’s La Chasse Quadrille ‘ce ee ee 8 0 

POLKAS. 
Henri Laurent’s Egyptian Polka on © 
Gavioli’s Italie Polka rs 2 6 
Montagne’s Bulgarian Polka .. oe oe os oe oe es oo 2 6 
Lachner’s Jenny L’Hirondelle Polka - i 53 oe ae a 

GALOPS., 
Henri Laurent’s Malakoff Galop ; 26 
Henri Iaurent’s Galop des Guides 26 
Gollmick’s Midnight Galop. .. o” ee ° 2 6 

VARSOVIANAS. 

Henri Laurent’s Original Varsoviana .. ay ve + os oe o 8 
Henri Laurent’s Ravissante Varsoviana .. oe eo os : « 2 e 
SCHOTTISCHE. 

Lamotte’s La Coquette Schottishe .. oh - 8 @ 





BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES STREET, 
LONDON, 








BOOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS 


FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO, 


In the most perfect form, cloth covers, gilt letters. 





8. d. 
LA TRAVIATA oe ee oe ee eo oo ee oo oe 6 0 
IL TROVATORE oe eo ee oo ee oo ee - 5690 
LES HUGUENOTS & a <r ee - as ee oo «6 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR “A Pe oe °» ob Nivea thee 75 0 
FRA DIAVOLO oe oe ee oe oe ee oe oe ee 56 O 
FILLE DU REGIMENT mR “e ee ee ae «e ve eo 4&0 
LUCREZIA BORGIA oa ae *e os ve oe ee . 40 
NORMA ee ae ae oo v5 ee ee ob be - 40 
SONNAMBULA > ée s op +e oe ee pet Tae 0 
DON JUAN % vs oe cot a ee ve “We ee § 
PURITANI oe ° oe o oe ee ee 6 


LES VEPRES SICILIENNES (in the press). 





BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 








PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
BOOSEY’S OPERA JOURNAL. 


A NEW AND CHEAP COLLECTION OF POPULAR OPERAS 


ARRANGED FOR 


TWO PERFORMERS ON THE PIANOFORTE, 


BY 


CALCOTT, NORDMANN, axp DIABELLI, 


Each Opera contains from 12 to 20 pieces, bound uniformly in strong Green 
Cloth Covers, Gilt Letters, at 


ONE THIRD THE ORDINARY PRICES. 











CONTENTS. 
1, LA SONNAMBULA ie Beran oe a mene ae Bae 
2, RIGOLETTO ane eee 
3. ERNANI 5 Sa RL <e pa eee 
“4 SANDA BY GOAMOUNT ~. 5c ene 00), 0 
Kk SORMUIA BORGTA  (v.. | ~"og-4, veo? Ecloetl Tyo eal nde 
6. NORMA mesh vie 46S Ba ann lidak tay, atc ‘liteisggain jamais 
7. ELISIR D’AMORE at ee dew i ge 
8 ANNA ROLBMA co | 40.80, sa-4 bene Ae ae 
9. NABUCODONOSOR Se sae pe aw a a RG a 


10, LES HUGUENOTS eo ee o oe ee oe ee on 
11. LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR... ee ee e oe . o 
12. PRE AUX CLERCS 

13, L'ULTIMO GIORNO DI POMPEII 
14, BEATRICE DI TENDA .. ee ay a ee * oe 
15. ZAMPA ee v oo oe ee o. +. . 

16. FIDELIO oe oe . a eo eo a ve a oe 
17. MATILDE DI SHABRAN : 
18. CENERENTOLA .. ee ee ee ve ee ee 

19. IL TROVATORE .. ee ve . oe ee es . 
20, LA TRAVIATA ae ee ee oe oe oe ar 


SOeOeraemaanaawranrtraanaananaaoanan BF 
cecococooeoocooaeosooseoo cocoa & 





THE COMPLETE COLLECTION of Twenty Operas may be had, in a handsome 
Mahogany Case, price Five GUINEAS. 





NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


The prices of this Collection having been reduced to the same rate as the 
Pianoforte Operas, and Lyric Dramas, a similar discount is allowed. 





BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles Street. 
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THE NEW FREE-TRADE HALL, MANCHESTER. 
(Condensed from the “ Manchester Examiner and Times.”) 

For some time past, a gradual improvement has been visible in the 
architectural structures of this city, more particularly as developed in 
the warehouses of our merchant-princes. In nothing, however, we may 
confidently aver, has such a marked advance been achieved as in the 
edifice we now propose to describe. It may be questioned whether 
there was any public building in the provinces more generally known 
to the inhabitants of this country than the Manchester Free-Trade 
Hall. However, after answering the great purpose for which it was 
erected, and promoting many other objects of a useful and elevating 
tendency, its unostentatious walls were demolished. We may here 
record, as interesting in an historical point of view, that the old hall 
was completed, and the first great meeting held within its walls, on the 
30th January, 1843; Mr. Mark Philips, the senior member for the 
borough, presiding. It was built by Messrs. Bowden and Edwards, 
the dimensions being 135 feet by 105 feet, and the height 27 feet. The 
new building is erected by a joint-stock company, in 3,500 £10 shares, 
realising a capital of £35,000; and in pursuance of a resolution unani- 
mously passed at a meeting held in the League Rooms, on the 19th of 
July, 1853. At a meeting held in the same place on the 27th of 
December following, the directors made choice of the plans and designs 
for the building by Mr. Edward Walters. 

The site of the new fabric is the same as that occupied by the ori- 
ginal hall, only somewhat extended. The plot is bounded on the north 
by Peter-street, to which it has a frontage of 58 yards; on the east by 
South-street, facing the Theatre Royal, having a measurement of 524 
yards; on the southern side by Windmill-street, along which it extends 
58 yards 2} feet. The area occupied by the building is 2,300 super- 
ficial yards. 

The architect has disposed of the irregular site so as to secure not 
only a grand hall, of ample dimensions, suitable for the accommoda- 
tion of large audiences, but also a spacious concert-room, assembly- 
room, supper-room, etec., with the necessary ante-rooms. ‘The old hall 
abutted immediately upon Peter-street, the platform being at the 
western end (next to the chapel); the new grand hall, however, occu- 
pies a different position, being placed considerably behind the front of 
the building, and has one of its sides parallel to and adjoining Windmill- 
street, which ranges nearly east and west. The platform in the present 
hall is at the eastern and (next the Theatre Royal) ; consequently, the 
speakers from it will look in the direction of the former platform. 
Beneath the concert-room and drawing-room, in front of the building, 
there are on the ground-floor an arcade and gentlemen’s waiting-rooms ; 
over these a suite of ladies’ waiting-rooms; and above the assembly 
and drawing-rooms are the supper and billiard-rooms. 

The whole of the basement is occupied by vaulted cellars. The part 
next Peter-street is intersected by walls, but the crypt of the grand 
hall is veryspacious. The floor above it, giving an elevation to the 
cellaring of 16 feet, rests upon four rows of seven massive metal 
columns. As the floor of the grand hall is about 10 feet above the 
level of the street, the basement receives ample light from windows in 
Windmill-street, towards which are also the entrances. 

The front, in Peter-street, rests upon nine arches, each about ten 
feet wide, supported by eight massive piers, and the two terminal walls. 
Within this piazza (reached by a few steps) there is an open space, 
nine feet deep, the entire length of the frontage. The object subserved 
is not merely of an architectural character ; it will also afford shelter, a 
necessary consideration in our humid atmosphere: and besides this, 
admit of the building being approached from the street at many points. 
On crossing\the piazza through the central arch, the spacious entrance 
hall is reached, in front of which is a niche, which may be supplied 
with a bust or a statue. On each side is a massive Lonic column. 
Access to the floor of the ground-hall, 10 feet above the level of the 
street, is gained by two ample flights of steps. One to the left leads to 
a door at the side of the hall; the other, branching to the right, con- 
ducts to the corridor at the western end, whence there are three 
entrances to the area of the grand hall. The greater length of the 
site in the direction of South-street than in the line by the side of the 
chapel, leaves a considerable space between the concert room and the 
grand hall, This space is occupied by waiting rooms, which are avail- 
able separately or conjointly, in connection with the grand hall or the 
assembly room, Through the arches at this angle of the building is 
the staircase leading to the concert or assembly room, and to the 
Supper room above it At the lower end of -Peter-street there is also a 
staircage, leading to the semicircular corridor surrounding the front of 
the gallery. 


The assembly, or concert-room, occupies a position in front of the 





the grand hall, having one end semi-circular, in which there is a small 
gallery or orchestra, the front of which rests on two large columns 
reaching to the ceiling. The other end of the room is square, and 
toward South-street, with its side fronting to Peter-street. In length 
it is 76 feet, by 87 feet 6 inches, and 28 feet high, with neatly pan 
ceiling, The western extremity of its southern side abuts upon the 
wall of the grand hall, but there is a gradual divergence, and in the 
space thus created there is an ante-room, and then a staircase leadi 
down to the area of the grand hall. On a landing here there is a door. 
way to the hall, which entrance, although intended generally to be kept 
closed, will be opened whenever it is necessary to occupy the concert- 
room and its ante-rooms simultaneously with the grand hall. The 
concert-room extends about half the length of the Peter-street frontage, 
from which it receives light by four windows. It is calculated that 
this room will accommodate about six hundred persons. As already 
remarked, it has an independent staircase, through the eastern end of 
the arcade in Peter-street. 

Upon the same level as the concert-room is a drawing-room, 40ft. 
6in. by 24ft. In the north-west angle is a commodious card-room. A 
portion of the space between this angle of the building and the side 
near the chapel, receding from Peter-street, is of irregular form, having 
@ segment cut out of its inner portion by the gallery corridor; one 
part of this is formed into a ladies’ waiting-room. Near to it is the 
gallery staircase. The two corridors are semicircular, corresponding 
with the form of the western end of the grand hall, which they sur- 
round, and are eight feet wide. The lower one is reached by a staircase 
from the right of the entrance hall, and has three openings into the 
front of the grand hall. The upper corridor is of similar form and 
dimensions, giving access to the gallery. The staircase conducting to 
this corridor is through the western end of the arcade in Peter-street, 
On a fourth level, in the front of the building, and over the concert, 
drawing, and card rooms, there is another suite of apartments. Imme- 
diately above the assembly room, and of equal dimensions, is the 
supper-room, 14ft. high, lighted from the roof. To the west of this, 
and over the drawing-room, are waiting and ante-rooms, and also a 
billiard-room. This abuts upon the upper part of the gallery corridor, 
and has a skylight in the ceiling. The intervening space between the 
supper room and the grand hall is occupied by the staircase and 
ante-rooms. 

The following is the relative height of the several storeys :—Gentle- 
men’s waiting-rooms, 10ft. Gin. ; ladies’ waiting-rooms, 12ft.; assembly 
or concert-room, &c., 28ft.; supper-room, 17ft. These (exclusive of 
the thickness of the floors) give a total height of 67ft. Gin. The total 
height of the front of the building is 75ft. 

It is impossible to stand for a moment upon the platform of the mag- 
nificent hall—the principal and distinguishing feature of the whole 
fabric—without being deeply reminded of the serious inconvenience to 
which the inhabitants of this locality have been subjected for the last 
two years, owing to the want of a capacious assembly room. The length 
of the hall, from the semicircular end to the square of the opposite wall, 
is 123 feet ; there is, however, in addition, a recess (receiving part of 
the platform) 38 feet wide and 12 feet deep ; including this, the length 
is:135 feet. It is 78 feet wide; and the height from the floor to the 
ceiling is 52 feet. Compared with the old hall, the new hall is 24 feet 
narrower, but the same in length. The former was of course dispro- 
portionately wide. The’ total area is 1,078 superficial yards, estimated 
(in the body of the hall) to afford accomodation for 3,156 persons. This 
is on a calculation of 1 ft. 6 in. for each person in width, and 2 ft. 6 in. 
for knee room. There is aslight sloping gallery continued along each 
side, and around the semicircular end. ‘The sides of the gallery are 
thirteen feet deep, containing four rows of seats. ‘The front is twenty- 
one feet deep, with an additional row of forms, and the whole is sur- 
rounded by an ample aisle, The gallery space is calculated at 459 square 
yards, and intended to seat 754 individuals. This number, with 3,156 
for the area of the hall, gives accomodation for 3,910 persons, prac- 
tically 4,000; and will afford standing room for an audience of at least 
6,000. The gallery rests on 16 neat metal columns, placed considerably 
backward from the front. There are no other columns in the hall, the 
roof being self-supporting. The position in whiclr the gallery is placed 
in the room, cannot fail to convey a vivid impression of the judicious 
taste of the architect. It is, to our mind, a perfect antithesis to the 
Bradford St. George’s Hall, in which the walls are crowded by two 
galleries, to which the hall itself appears to be quite subordinate. In 
the Free-Trade Hall, the gallery is kept comparatively low, so that the 
audience in it and the area will seem almost identical. In looking at 
the gallery, the eye is apt to refer it to the side walls, and regard it as 
an ornamental stringcourse in the deep plinth or surbase of the hall, 
The gallery front is enriched with much taste. The lower member is a 





building, over a suite of ladies’ waiting-rooms, In shape it resembles 








broad convex band of laurel leayes and berries. The front then recedes 
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cefal curve, with floral enrichment, The walls above the gallery 
and has the monotony agreeably relieved by a variety of 
architectural and ornamental detail. The entire wall is disposed in 
screen consisting of coupled engaged Doric columns, with entablatures 
and modillion cornices, between which are panels, surmounted by 
moulded archevolts, recessed, in which are introduced dolphins, in 8 
large shell, supporting festoons of flowers, occupying the frieze of the 
entablature. The base upon which, in each case, the attached columns 
repose, extends from the aisle at the rear of the gallery to « height of 
six or seven feet. This, when the room is empty, looks too deep, but 
the architect has arranged for appearance when the audience is present, 
who thus become an element in the architectural proportions. The 
ceiling is coved, and from the coupled columns spring 4 series 


ina 
are very lofty, 


of arches, cutting into the great sweep of the cove. Directly 
over the columns there continue through the cove broad and 
bold floral bands, terminating with a shell. ‘The ceiling is 


panelled and coffered. Along the centre there are five circular lights, 
each 13 feet diameter. The frames are iron (each weighing more than 
half a ton), and have been specially modelled, the outlines corresponding 
to the front of the gallery. The glass is frosted and partially stained. 
Light is also obtained through 17 openings in the cove. There are 
17 panels, having in ihe centre of each a large hollow pendant flower. 
In these flowers are placed sun-lights, comprising some 80 burners in 
each. The heat from these is drawn by a flue to the centre, so as to 
prevent the flowers from being soiled, and the atmosphere from being 
vitiated. The artificial mode of lighting thus adopted is that intro- 
duced in the House of Lords, with some improvements by Mr. 
Bradford, a local gas engineer. Over the gallery, at the semicircular 
end, the wall which constitutes the front of the corridors is pierced, 
and from the openings project five balconies. These, while affording 
some accommodation, become an ornament to that part of the hall. 
The front of the gallery, and ceiling, with portions of the walls, are 
harmoniously tinted with appropriate hues. Over the recess for the 
platform the royal arms are wrought in relief upon the cove. A neat 
screen is constructed at the front of the organ, flanked with painted 
drapery ornament, by Mr. Rowe. 

The internal decorations have been executed by Mr. Geo. J ackson’ 
who has displayed much originality, and presented many novelties in 
detail, arising from the selection of a new class of type, from which the 
ornaments are conventionalised. We have thus a pleasing variety of 
effect, without any manifest interference with the recognised propor- 
tions of the best antique examples. The hall, though not so lofty as 
some of corresponding dimensions, looks anything but low; and we 
believe the aim of the architect was to construct a room on “ sound” 
principles. 

‘The building is of stone, and is in the Lombardo-Venetian style of 
Italian architecture. It presents a frontage to Peter-street 159 feet in 
length, and 75 feet high, The ground storey is occupied the whole 
length by # piazza in front, 9 feet deep. The piers (eight in number) 
are so massive as to satisfy the eye at a glance of their capability to 
support the superstructure. The impost caps, from which the arches 
spring, bear sheaves of corn, so that as the spectator passes between 
the piers (each 10 feet apart) he is at once reminded of old associations ; 
of many a thrilling speech, and glorious cheer, and hearty clapping of 
the hands. And should he cast his glance a little higher, he will as 
distinctly read, in well-sculptured trumpets and violins, “‘ Monday 
Evening Concerts.” The height of each pier, to the spring of the 
arch, is 15ft. 6in., and to the soffit 20ft, 6in. This altitude has the 
advantage of giving light to a mezzanine story. 

Besides the advantage of shelter, that of an amplitude of ingress and 
egress has been justly deemed a matter of great. importance in a build- 
ing appropriated to large asssemblies. The spandrils of the arches are 
freely sculptured, In their centres are shields bearing the arms of 
neighbouring towns. The shields are enclosed in two floral branches— 
laurel and oak. The carving of the oak is deserving of notice, the 
leaves having all their natural rumples faithfully rendered. This por- 
tion of the work, and other sculptural parts of the front, have been 
executed by T. R. Williams, of Lombard-street, in this city. We may 
here remark that, with the exception of the allegorical sculpture by Mr. 
Thomas, of London, in the arches over the windows, the entire works 
and decorations have been by local artists and artisans. The general 
appearance of the front extends some distance into South-street, and 
here also the spandrils between the arches are similarly enriched. 

A slightly projecting block cornice then divides the arcade from 
what appears externally as the second storey. This consists of nine 
windows, over the nine arches, havin enriched heads and pediments. 
They light the assembly, drawing, an card rooms, and are 4ft, 9in. by 
13ft. high, At the bottom of each a balcony is formed by an open 





balustrade, and between each baleony moulded plinth is formed. 
From these plinths rise coupled and engaged columns, with freely de- 
signed Ionic capitals, extending up the bays of the next storey. These 
support entablatures and cornices, over which spring moulded archi- 
volts, with deep recesses, in which are introduced, well screened from 
the weather, a series of alto-relievos, designed and executed by 
Mr. John Thomas, of London. The sculpture thus enclosed by the 
archivolts over the heads of the nine windows, are emblematical of the 
general design of the building—Free Trade occupying a central posi- 
tion. Each recess has a large female figure in the centre, but all with 
different head-gear and other characteristics. As the emblem of free- 
trade occupies the ecayo in the middle of the building, the 
countenances of the four figures nearest to the Theatre Royal are 
slightly turned down the street in that direction, while the corre- 
sponding four on the other side have their gaze up the street towards 
the presiding genius of free trade, Commencing with the one nearest 
to South-street, we have the representation of the “ Arts,” the principal 
figure having for its accessories emblems of architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, the lamp of science, &¢. No. 2 typifies “Manufactures.” 
The figure holds a distaff, and there are bales of goods, 8 locomotive 
engine, and a printing press. No. 3 indicates “‘ Europe ;” the figure 
is seated upon a horse, and holds the rod of Mercury, several vases, 
and the head of Minerva being visible. The fourth is illustrative of 
“ Asia,” the figure being seated on a camel, the cornucopia, prow of a 
vessel, and commodities thence imported, forming the accessories. 
No. 5, over the entrance, symbolises “ Free Trade,” and has bold 
figure, looking directly in front, with arms extended, in token of readi- 
ness to receive the products of all nations. The right hand holds wheat- 
ears; ships appear to be arriving, and articles of commerce are In pro- 
fusion. No. 6, “Africa ;” the principal figure is seated on a lion, and 
holds an elephant’s tusk. The seventh is “ America,” apparently a red 
Indian, with head-gear of feathers, and wesring mocassins, seated on 4 
buffalo; cotton and the tobacco plant predominate. No. 8 is “ Agri- 
culture ;” the presiding figure holds a spade; and around are a plough, 
an ox, a lamb, fruit, &. The ninth is representative of “ Commerce,” 
in which a vessel, of ancient form, is being steered by the presiding 
genius. In the lower portion of the spandrils are introduced the 
lyre and other musical instruments, indicative of one of the 
elevating objects which the hall is destined to subserve. Over 
these are wreaths of boldly each inclosing 4 cite 
cular clock of polished Aberdeen granite. This imparts a pleasant 
feature of “beauty without paint,” and admirably breaks the mono- 
tonous colour of the stonework. i { 
forms a break, and above it is a deep freize, ornamented with medallions, 
festoons, and drops of flowers. The cornice is remarkably bold, and is 
surmounted by balustrade, in the centre of which are the words 
“Free Trade Hall.” The rich fagade produced by these combinations 
is enclosed between broad piers at each extremity of the front, and 
these give to it an air of dignity and repose often visibly wanting in the 
highly-decorated fronts of some of the London club-houses.. 
Whether viewed externally, as an architectural composition, or inter- 
nally, as affording a large amount of general convenience, we think the 
building will not fail to add to the fame which Mr. Walters has already 
attained. The decorative taste of Mr. Jackson will meet the eye at 
many points; and, perhaps, at none without affording pleasure. The 
whole of the works have been under the management of Mr. Harrap, 
the contractor, and seem to be completed in @ most substantial and 
creditable manner, The mason is Mr. §. Hollins, and Messrs. Ward 
and Co., the plasterers and painters, whose work is highly creditable to 
them. The heating apparatus, which is very elaborate, is fitted up by 


Mr. Robert Harlow, of Stockport. 6 } 
It is to be hoped that the proprietors will realise a degree of success 


commensurate with the enterprise they have displayed, resulting alike 
in an ornament to the city, and a great convenience to its inhabi- 


tants. 


Assroy.—Dr. Mark and his little men have been visitin 
Ashton, and have had crowded houses. During the past wee 
a testimonial has been got up in the town, and signed by 
upwards of ninety of the inhabitants. Most of the officers of 
the 3rd regiment of the Italian Le ion, now stationed there, in- 
cluding the colonel and lieutenant, have signed the memorial. 

Bucuarest—A large and magnificent theatre has been built 
here within the last few years, which cost the province upwa 
of £75,000, exclusive of timber furnished by the forests of the 
state to the extent of some £30,000 more, and of serf labour 
abundantly supplied, 
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LETTERS ON MUSIC IN GERMANY. 
(From the Musical Critic of the “ Morning Post.”) 


No. VI. 
Sauzpure, SepremBer 10. 


SauzpurG improves upon acquaintance. With clear sunlight 
sparkling upon the snow-crowned mountains, and in the merrily- 
bounding wavelets of the Salzach, it is indeed beautiful. Whilst 
telling bas the other day of the most ycamiagerg | buildings of the 
place, 1 should have mentioned the house of Paracelsus, which 
stands beside the Zur Goldnen Traube hotel, near the great 
bridge. It is distinguished by his portrait, which is doubtless 
intended to represent a man with a long nose (he was a Salz- 
burger of course) and a wise expression. Underneath it is the 
following inscription :-—* Phili; Theophrastus Paracelsus, qui 
in hac domo habitavit et mortuus est 1541.” His tombstone is in 
a chapel of St. Sebastian Church. The Benedictine Church on 
the Nuns’ Mountain; which takes its name from the old nuns’ 
cloister which stands‘upon ‘it, is a most remarkable edifice, if 
only for its extraordinary antiquity. Nobody seems to know 
precisely when it was built, or by whom, but it is certain that 
the painted glass windows—perfect curiosities in their way—are 
of the year 1840. The Marstall and Riding-school, with its 
three spacious galleries hewn out of the solid rock, is also a 
most interesting object, and cannot fail to strike the stranger by 
its boldness and originality of design, and the skill with which it 
has been executed, In the Lyceum is a very rich collection of 
Roman antiquities, consisting of statues, coins, &c., discovered in 
and about burg. But for the invasion of the Goths and 
Huns, who destroyed every work of art they could lay their 
hands upon, this town would probably boast one of the most 
extensive collections of Roman remains, for it is well known that 
Salzburg (Juvavium) was, under Septimus Severus, a first-class 
imperial military colony. The bravery of its inhabitants, to 
which Tacitus partly alludes when he speaks of the “ Noricorum 
juventus armis assueta,” and the “invicta cohors Tauriscorum,” 
raised them high in the estimation of the warlike Romans, and 
gave great importance to the colony. Even so recently as 1815, 
many statues, urns, pedestals, coins, &c,, were discovered in the 
suburbs of Stein, where formerly a Roman cemetery doubtless 
existed. It is also very reasonably conjectured that many other 
valuable relics may yet be found. The noble palace of Mirabella, 
of which I have spoken on a former occasion, was built by an 
archbishop of Salzburg for a fair lady—“ Honi soit qui mal y 
pense ;” but it is not my fault if history says that a great digni- 
tary of the church of Rome had a sweetheart, and gave her a 
palace to live in. For some years past the Mirabella has been 
uninhabited except by some members of the imperial family who 
might be passing through Salzburg. Its spacious saloons are, 
however, occasionally used for grand concerts, as, for instance, 
4 now are. 5 

n the first grand concert, of which I have already spoken, 
were many fine performances worthy of a longer notice than I 
have yet been able to give. The Munich royal orchestra, with 
numerous auxiliaries from all parts of Germany, was most admi- 
rable. The “Sinfonia Concertante,” for violin and viola, with 
orchestral accompaniments, performed last season in London by 
Messrs. Sainton and Blagrove, at one of the New Philharmonic 
concerts, was one of the most interesting, because the least 
familiar pieces in the programme. It belongs, in fact, to the 

sthumous works recently published by Herr André, of Offen- 

h. The “Concertante” is supposed to have been composed 
between the years 1776 and 1780 (a rather wide space), but 
Mozart's German biographers are uncertain as to the precise 
date. One thing, however, is sure—it is one of the master’s 
most remarkable works, and in the treatment of the solo instru- 
ments, no less than in the instrumentation, bears internal 
evidence of an experienced hand, and unquestionably belongs to 
an advanced period of his brief career, It is in the usual three- 
movement (concerto) form, and its character rather symphonic 
and polyphonous, than in the so-called “ brilliant” homophonic 
style, in which everything is rendered subservient to one pre- 
dominant melody and individual display. Still the leading 
instruments stand out sufficiently from the rest to vindicate the 





author’s professed purpose, and legitimise the title he has chosen. 
The concertante is in E flat, but the viola partis written in D, 
that the instrument may be tuned half a note higher than the 
ordinary pitch to facilitate the fingering, and impart greater 
brilliancy to the tone. It was generally supposed that this pro- 
ceeding was quite modern—employed first, indeed, by Paganini, 
and subsequently imitated by De Beriot—and others—but. it 
psialy appears here that Mozart was before-hand with the great 
talian violinist. ‘The — ‘objections which can possibly be 
raised against this masterly composition are the too — 
repetition of the same phrases by the violin and viola, and the 
somewhat prodigal employment of thirds and sixths between the 
concertante instruments, which certainly imparts an air of mo- 
notony, not to say insipidity, to some portions of the score. It 
appears at times that what the violin says the viola will swear 
to, and we are not unfrequently reminded of Levassor’s in- 
imitable dialogue song, nearly every second line of which is 
“Grenadier! vous avez raison!” e concertante was very 
aay performed, but not a whit better than by our two eminent 
London professors. 

Herr Lauter Bach (who, however, gave us dauéer Mozart) 
played the principal violin and Herr Mittermaier the viola. 

th these artists are excellent specimens of the German school 
of violin playing, though the Tatter is perhaps open to the 
reproach of coldness. e concertante (which was delightfully 
accompanied under the direction of Herr Franz Lachner) elicited 
enthusiastic a. 

As our New Philharmonic directors (who are almost always 
in advance of other societies with respect to novelties) have 
introduced the “Concertante” to the British public, why not 

ive, next season, the “Concertone,” composed in 1773—an at 
east st important work, and, I believe, quite unknown in 
England? I shall have something more to say by-and-bye with 
reference to this interesting subject, and other remarkable 
features in the concert at the Aula Academica, but must cease 
for the present, to save the post. 





Jenny Lixp.—The following letter from Mdme. Goldschmidt 
to the Rev. P¥ Saffery, who had sent her a copy of Mrs. Opie’s 
“Life, by Miss Brightwell,” will be read with deep interest, 
especially by those who desire that her extraordinary gifts may 
be consecrated to the highest service :—* Dear sir—Allow me to 


for your very kind letter, which I 
received, together with Miss ps coke book, at Plymouth. 
I would instantly have sent you a few lines, but I could not find 
time to do so. I do not know why you write such kind words 
to me. I am nothing in my own eyes, and feel so uae J the 
sinfulness of my poor nature ; but nevertheless kind words are 
very encouraging when they come from sincere lips, and I there- 
fore put yours into the same golden casket where all other kind 
words are preserved that I have received in life—I mean a pure 
bright memory of the soul! I think the book of Mrs. Opie very 
sweet and interesting. It does its authoress—or, in fact, its 
two autho at honour. Dear Mrs. Opie, she had to go 
through all the same struggles as I—as every one of us has to 
endure from the moment that the sinfulness of our heart stands 
in all its realisedness before us, and the love of Christ forces us 
to wish for nothing more than acceptance into the gates of 
heaven! I remember to have seen Mrs. Opie (in her quiet 
friendly dress) at the house of the Lord Bishop of Norwich ; and 
how right you are, dear sir, when you believe that any- 
thing or any person known by that worthy prelate has the 
more value to me! Yes, Lord (Bishop) Stanley was more than 
kind to me, and I shall never forget his sweet benevolent expres- 
sion, Forgive me for venturing to write such a long letter, 
although I by no means am mighty in your language; but I hope 
that the feeling that dictated my words will give pardon for my 
presumption to write thus. Once more, dear sir, accept my sincere 
thanks for your two gifts, and may God bless your labours, and 
give you the power of leading many souls to the clear spring of 
pure water. 


thank you most sincerel 


I am, dear sir, yours moat sincerely, 
JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT 


(born Lind). 
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THE LIFE & CHARACTERISTICS OF BEETHOVEN. 
BY DR. HEINRICH DORING. 
(Translated from the German for Dwight’s Journal.) 
(Continued from p. 631.) 

BeerHoven’s contentedness with his condition, and the 
cheerful mood dependent on it, were, as we have already said, 
darkened by his uncertain state of health, especially by his 
increased hardness of hearing, which ended finally in total deaf- 
ness. He wrote about it in the above-mentioned letter : “That 
envious demon, my poor health, has thrown a bad stone in my 
way—to-wit : my hearing for the past three years has grown 
continually weaker ; and for this infirmity the first cause must 
have been furnished by my abdominal troubles, which you know 
are of long standing, but have here become so much worse that 
I have been constantly afflicted with diarrhoea and a consequent 
extraordinary weakness, My physician, Dr. Frank, wanted to 
restore tone to my body by strengthening medicine, and to my 
hearing by almond oil. But prosit (much good may it do!). 
Nothing came of that. My hearing became worse and worse, 
and the other trouble still remained. This lasted till last 
autumn, when I was many times ina state of despair. Then 
one medical asinus prescribed to me the cold bath, anda more 
cautious one the usual lukewarm Danube bath. That did 
wonders ; my bowels were better; my deafness remained, or 
grew still worse. This winter again it went wretchedly with 
me. I had frightful attacks of colic, and I again relapsed into 
my former condition, And so it remained until about four 
weeks ago, when I went to Dr. Bering of the medical staff, 
because I thought that such a case required at once a surgeon ; 
besides, I had always had confidence in him. He succeeded in 
almost entirely checking the violent diarrhea. He ordered me 
the tepid Danube bath, into which I had to pour each time a 
little flask of strengthening matters, and gave me no medicine 
except four days ago some pills for the stomach, and some tea 
for the ear; and I can now say, I find myself stronger and 
better. Only my ears, they hum and roar all day and night 
long. I must say, I pass my life miserably. For two years I 
have avoided nearly all society, because it is not possibie for me 
to say to people: I am deaf. Had I any other "profession, I 
might get on better; but in my profession, it is a dreadful 
situation. And then my enemies, whose number is not small, 
what will they say to it ? 

“To give you an idea of this wonderful deafness, let me tell 
you that I am obliged in the theatre to lean close against the 
orchestra to understand the players. The high tones of instru- 
ments, voices, when I am any ways off, I do not hear. In con- 
versation it is to be wondered that there are people who never 
have remarked it. As I was often absent-minded, they set it 
down to that. Frequently too I scarcely hear a person talking 
in a low voice—the tones, to be sure, but not the words ; and 
yet, as soon as one screams, it is unendurable tome. Heaven 
knows what will come of it. Bering says, it will certainly become 
better, if not entirely well. Already often have I cursed my 
existence. Plutarch has brought me back to resignation. I 
will, if possible, defy my fate, although there will be moments 
of my life when I shall be the most unhappy creature on God’s 
earth. I beg you, say nothing to any one of my condition. Only 
as a secret do I confide it so you. Should my present state 
continue, I will come next spring to you; you can hire me a 
house in some pleasant place in the country, and then I will 
become a peasant for half-a-year. Perhaps that will effect a 
change. Resignation ! what a wretched resource ! and yet that 
is all that there is left me.” 

_ Of an earlier mentioned friend of his youth in the time of his 
life in Bonn, Beethoven wrote: “Stephen Breuning is now here 
in Vienna, and we are together almost daily. It does me so 
much good to call up the old feelings again. He has really 
become a good and noble youth, who knows a little, and has his 
heart, as we all have more or less, in the right spot. I have very 
beautiful lodgings now, which look out upon the ramparts and 
are of double value for my health. I think I shall make it 
possible to have Breuning come to me. Your love of art 
rejoices me much. Only write me how it can be done, and I 
will send you all my works, which now amount to quite a pretty 





number, which is increasing day by day. In return for the 
portrait of my grandfather, which I beg you to send me as soon 
as possible by the post-waggon, I send you here the portrait of 
his descendant, your ever kind and heartily loving Beethoven, 
which has been published here by Artaria, who has often asked 
me for it. I will write immediately to Cristoph Breuning and 
read him a bit of a lecture on account of his peevish humours, 
I will scream the old friendship right into his ear. Never have 
I forgotten one among you, ye dear and good ones, although I 
have not let you hear from me. But you know writing never 
was my forte. Even my best friends have not for years long 
received any letter from me. I live only in my notes, and one 
is scarcely down before another is begun. As I now write, I 
often make three or four things at the same time. Write to me 
oftener now. I will take care that I find time to write to you 
sometimes. One word of Ries, to whom my hearty greeting. 
As regards his son, I will soon write you, although I believe Paris 
is a better place than Vienna for him to make his fortune in. 
Vienna is overrun with people, and even the best merit finds it 
hard to sustain itself. Until the autumn or the winter I will 
see what I can do for him, for then everybody hurries back to 
the city again.” 

Beethoven had found a patron and an active furtherer of his 
talent in the first period of his Vienna life in the Prince Lich- 
nowsky, mentioned ina foregoing letter, who had received him 
into his house, where he had remained till near the year 1800, 
alternating, however, with the country. The prince was a great 
friend and connoisseur of music. He played the piano, and 
studied diligently Beethoven’s works, which he performed with 
more or less skill, and sought to prove to the young artist, whose 
attention was often called to the difficulties of his compositions, 
that he had no need to change anything in his manner of writing. 
Every Friday morning the Prince had music at his house. 
Besides four salaried musicians, Beethoven too was present, who 
willingly listened to the remarks of these gentlemen; as for 
instance, once when the celebrated violoncellist, Kraft, suggested 
to him to mark a passage of the third Trio of a symphony com- 
posed by him with su/la corda G,and in the second part of this 
Trio to change the 4-4 time, with which Beethoven had marked 
the finale, into 2-4 time. Beethoven’s new compositions were 
always performed for the first time, so far as they were suitable 
for that, in the house of Prince Lichnowsky. Several great 
musical artists were generally present. There too was where 
Beethoven played over to the famous Haydn the three Sonatas, 
which he dedicated to him. It is related that Beethoven was 
there one day invited by the Count Appony to compose a Quartet 
for a stipulated sum. ‘Thus far he had produced nothing in that 
form. Repeatedly reminded by his friends of this commission, 
he at length set himself to work. The first attempt, however, 
resulted in a grand violin Trio ; the second in a violin Quintet. 
In the house of Prince Lichnowsky, too, a Hungarian Count 
once laid before him a difficult composition by Bach, in manu- 
script, which he performed with great readiness at sight. A 
musician by the name of Férster brought him one day a Quartet, 
which he had only copied out that morning. In the second part 
of the first movement the violoneellist got out. Beethoven stood 
up, and while he kept on playing his part, he sang the bass 
accompaniment. Toa friend, who expressed his wonder at his 
thorough knowledge, he said, smiling: ‘So the bass part had 
to be, else the author understood nothing of composition.” 
Whereupon the latter remarked that he had played the Presto, 
which he never saw before, so fast that it would have been im- 
possible to see the singlenotes. ‘That is not necessary,” replied 
Beethoven. “If you read rapidly, a multitude of misprints may 
occur ; you do not see nor heed them if you only know the 
language.” 

So far Beethoven had progressed in his musical culture 
through the fundamental instruction which, as before mentioned, 
he owed to the contrapuntist, Albrechtsberger, and to — 
after the return of that great master, from England. His fame 
as a composer had been established in a few years through a 
succession of works, which did equal honour to the teachers and 
the scholar. To Vienna, which had been so far to his mind, he 
found himself tied for ever after the death of the Elector Max 
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Franz in 1801, He could not count with certainty on a support 
in his native city, Bonn, even if he had longed to go there. He 
had no need to be anxious about the means of subsistence. He 
had acquired so considerable a fame as a composer, that he could 
sell his compositions to the music-dealers at high prices. 

» Beethoven loved best to compose in the open air, in the midst 
of nature, which had always from his boyhood had great charm 
forhim. There he could give himself up undisturbed to his 
ideas. He fixed them upon paper at once, and went on working 
upon them by the way and after his return home, We have 
before intimated that he was quite as great a pianist as he was 
composer, His virtuosity in the overcoming of great difficulties 
was wonderful. His most splendid exhibition of himself was in 
free fantasias. His musical delivery, if not always equally 
tender, was yet always brilliant. There he possessed an un- 
common facility, not only in varying a given theme with the 
fingers, but in really working it up. In this respect he came the 
nearest to Mozart, perhaps, of all the modern musicians, 

With his rich earnings at this time, he might (which was not 
always the case) have lived free from care. Brought up in 
straightened circumstances, and constantly kept, if only by his 
friends, under a sort of guardianship, Beethoven never knew the 
worth of money, and was anything but economical. Of this he 
gave a proof while he still lived in the house of Prince Lich- 
nowsky. The dinner table was set at four o’clock. Beethoven 
held it an infringement of his liberty, a burthensome coustraint, 
ot which his nature rebelled, to appear there at that time. 
“There I must be at home every day at half-past three,” said he 
to a friend, “ dress myself better, attend to my beard, &c., &c. It’s 
more than I can bear.” The result was, that he often went to a 
restaurant, where, as in all economical matters, he fared badly, 
since he neither understood the value of the articles nor that of 
money. 

The peculiar sensitiveness of his character was in strikin 
contrast with his ideal liberality, by which he often ete oe 
himself into all sorts of cares and quandaries. This led him 


into manifold misunderstandings with his —- Prince Lich- 
1 


nowsky, 80 long as he was an inmate of his house, and with 
other friends ; although on were for the most part soon healed 
over, When the first ebullition of rage was past, he lent a 
willing ear to rational suggestions, and his heart was speedily 
inclined again to reconciliation. The consequence was, that in 
such times he begged pardon for far more wrong than he had 
done. One day he wrote as follows to a friend living in the 
same city with him: “In what a hideous light you have shown 
me to myself! 0, I see it, I do not deserve your friendship ! 
It was no consciously premeditated wickedness in me which 
made me treat you so; it was my unpardonable thoughtless- 
ness.” Beethoven closed the somewhat lengthy letter, full of 
the bitterest self-reproaches, with the words: “But no more! 
I will come to you myself, and throw myself into your arms, and 
beg for the lost friend, and you will give yourself back to me, 
the repentant, loving thee, never forgetting thee, Beethoven.” 
This irritability was partly a consequence of the gloomy 
humour into which he was es by the weaker and weaker 
condition of his health. He had been obliged, in obedience to 
medical advice, to submit to the application of the bark of 
Daphne Mezreum, About this and his physical sufferings, as 
well as about the remedies which had proved so fruitless, he 
speaks particularly in a letter written at Vienna, on the 16th 
of November, 1801, to his friend Wegeler: 
“You wish to know how I am and what I take. Little as I 
like to talk about the matter,I most gladly do so with you. 
Bering for some months past has ordered blisters continually 
applied to both arms, consisting as you know, of a certain bark. 
is 18 an extremely disagreeable cure, since it robs me always 
of the free use of my arms for a couple of days, until the bark 
has drawn sufficiently, not to speak of the pain. It is true, I 
cannot deny it, the humming and roaring is somewhat weaker 
than formerly, especially in the left ear, with which my difficulty 
first commenced. But my hearing is not all improved; I dare 
not determine whether it has not rather become worse. With 
re abdomen it ue better ; especially when I use the lukewarm 
ath for some days, I find myself for eight or ten days tolerably 





well. I seldom take anything strengthening for the stomach 
Of plunge baths Bering will not hear. On the whole I am very 
much dissatisfied with him. He has too little care and con- 
sideration’ for such an infirmity. If I had not first gone to him, 
and that too with much difficulty, I would never see him. What 
think you of Prof. Schmidt? I do not like to change, but it 
seems tome Bering is too much a man of practical routine, to 
get hold of many new ideas through reading. Schmidt seems 
to me in this regard a wholly different man, and perhaps would 
not be so careless. They relate wonders of galvanism. What 
do you say to that? A physician told me he had seen a deaf 
and dumb child restored to hearing in Berlin, and also a man 
who had been deaf for seven years.” 

Only for moments did a more tranquil mood return to him, 
soon snatched from him by a glance into comfortless future. 
Weaker and weaker grew the hope in him of ever finding a com- 
plete relief, and he saw many of his darling plans thus thwarted. 
In this mood he wrote in the letter just referred to: “I am 
living somewhat more pleasantly again. You can scarcely 
believe how drearily, how sadly I have passed my life these 
last two years. Everywhere my weak hearing haunts me like 
aspectre. I fled from men, had to appear a misanthrope, and 
am in fact so little so. This change has been brought about by 
a dear, enchanting maiden, whom I love, and who loves me. 
For the first time these two years I have again some happy 
moments, and it is the first time that I could feel marriage could 
make me happy. That cannot be at present. I must tumble 
about still Lrther in the world. Were it not for my hearing, 
I should long since have travelled over half the world, and that 
I must do. For me there is no greater satisfaction than to 
pursue and show my art. Do not believe that Ishould be happy 
with you in Bonn. What should make me happier? Even 
your solicitude would sadden me ; every moment I should read 
the sympathy upon your faces, and should only feel myself the 
more unhappy. Those beautiful scenes of my fatherland, what 
was vouchsafed tome in them? Nothing but the hope of a 
better condition. It would be mine but for this calamity. O, I 
would embrace the world were I but free from this! y youth, 
I feel it, but begins from now. Was I not always a dried-up 
man? My corporeal strength for some time since grows more 
than ever, and so too my spiritual energies. Every day I attain 
nearer to the goal, which I feel, but cannot describe, Only in 
this can thy Beethoven live. Not a word about rest! I know 
of none but sleep, and it vexes me enough that I must give 
more to that than formerly. Give me but half Neg pee from my 
trouble, and then, as the completed, ripe man, I will come to 
you and renew the old feeling of friendship. You must see me 
happy, as it is allotted me to be here below, and not unhappy. 
No—that I could not endure! I will clutch hold of the wheel 
of Fate ; surely it shall never bow me down entirely, Oh, it is 
so beautiful to live one’s life a thousand times, I feel I am not 
made for a still life.” 

Almost equally as by his own condition was he troubled about 
the welfare of his early friend, Stephen von Breuning, living in 
Vienna. “The life here,” he wrote, “involves too many fatigues 
for his health. Besides, he leads such an isolated life, that I 
really do not see how he could improve. You know how it is 
here. I will not say that society would impair his relaxation. 
One cannot persuade him to go anywhere, I had music at my 
rooms a short time since ; but our friend Stephen stayed away. 
In that Beethoven found all the more proof of his friend’s melan- 
choly, since Stephen von Breuning was an amateur, who had 
made himself an excellent violinist, and had sometimes played 
in the electoral chapel at Bonn, He seldom enjoyed uninter- 
rupted contentment, owing doubtless in a great degree to his 
active labours, which he kept up incessantly until his death in 
June 1827, 

(To be continued.) 


Tur Marsrrttatse Hymy.—“It was,” said Lamartine, “the fire- 
water of the Revolution, which instilled into the senses and the soul of 
the people the intoxication of battle.’ The “ Marseillaise Hymn” 18 
the French Revolution set to music, and although there may be some 
sacrifice of sense to sound in the sentence, it is in the main true. Its 
author, Rouget de Lisle, was an officer in a corps of French Engineers, 
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stationed at Strasburg in 1792. He was born amid the mountains that 
hem in Sons le Salnier in the Paza, and awused himself and his soldier 
companions by composing and singing love ditties during the leisure of 
garrison life. “He is said to have composed quite a number of songs, but 
the fame of the Marseillaise has entirely obscured his other productions. 
It is quite clear that no musical composition of any age has had so 
much influence over the minds of men as this hymn of De Lisle. Ina 
week it had spread throughout France, kindling the most intense en- 
thusiasm in every heart. The political clubs at Marseillaise, by resolution, 
adopted it to be sung at the opening and close of their sessions, and 
named it after their city, Its author became obnoxious to the govern- 
ment, and was obliged to escape in disguise from the land of his birth. 
France was jubilant with the soul-stirring anthem. Itis like criticising 
sunlight to criticise this famous hymn. Musically, its proportions are 
faultless as its words are glowing and spirited. It has fulness, rotun- 
dity, rhythm, accent, progress, culmination, all in’ perfection. 
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AMATEURS in the provinces will soon be as aw fait in 
operatic music as amateurs in London. The rapid communi- 
cation by railway between the metropolitan and county 
towns, and the towrnées originated by enterprising managers 
and publishers, threaten to undermine if not altogether 
annihilate the prestige of the Opera. The names of Grisi, 
Alboni, Mario, and other stars of the first magnitude, are 
no longer halos surrounding an unknown glory, and myths 
to rustic understandings. Their features have become 
as familiar, and their performances as patent to criti- 
cism in Cork, Manchester, or Glasgow, as in the capital. 
Time was, when such celebrities remained utterly un- 
revealed to the provincial crowd, and indeed seldom ap- 
peared out of London except in concert-rooms, when 
the prices of admission were exorbitant. Signor De 
Begnis, we believe, was the first—at’ least, he was one of 
the first—who traversed the three kingdoms with a regu- 
larly organised itinerant operatic troupe, and transferred some 
of the performances of Her Majesty’s Theatre to provincial 
cities and places. He, however, did not take with him the 
élite of the opera company, and had but one great artist— 
Donzelli—whose name had not then been sufficiently spread 
abroad to render him a great attraction. The successors of 
Signor De Begnis now-a-daysknow better. They flytheirhawks 
at the highest quarry, and relinquish the smaller prey to the 
haggards of speculation. No less than the most renowned 
singers are pounced upon—Grisi, Piccolomini, Bosio, Alboni, 
Mario—and hurried off to the provinces to make the fortunes 
of the undertakers and double their own salaries. The doors 
of the theatres in doubtful localities are thrown open, and 
the boxes filled with simmering misses and obtuse bumpkins, 
and they who never listened to music beyond a country 
dance, a ditty, plain-song, or huntsman’s “ chivvy,” are now 
admitted into the sanctum sanctorum of science and art, and 
called upon to pronounce judgment on Rossini and Mario, Grisi 
and Bellini, Piccolomini and Verdi. At the same time, the 
galleries perspire with greasy Dicks and brawling Jacks, who 
are not quite as appreciative, nor as reverend in their atten- 
tion as the lovers of opera might desire. The misses, bumpkins, 
and chaw-bacons all depart from the performance terribly 
bored, inwardly confessing that they preferred Mr. Charles 
Matthews, or “that Wright,” in a roaring farce. 

But the end has been gained. A strange enter- 
tainment, backed by names of European renown, can- 
not fail to attract even in Kidderminster or Wath, and 
so speculator and artists feed fat. on the credulity and 








curiosity of Bob and Joan. Such is the history in little 
of art-speculation in the country. The large provin- 
cial towns and cities constitute an exception, but even they 
took some time to enrol themselves among the initiated. 

As if sufficient had not been done in the provinces to 
imperil the prestige of the Opera—by which is under- 
stood in lofty circles, a reservation from the vulgar 
throng, and a monopoly in favour of rank and fashion 
—the manager of one of the Operas, and one of 
the most indefatigable and energetic of speculators, have 
severally announced operatic performances at Her Majesty's 
Theatre and Drury Lane. On the 23rd and 25th of the 
current month Madlle. Piccolomini will appear at the former 
establishment in Don Pasquale and La Traviata ; while the 
Grisi-Mario-Gassier party in the same week will commence 
a series of representations at Drury Lane. To the Londoner, 
of course, this is welcome news— delightful news. The metro- 
politan heart must needs bound with exultation at the prospect 
of beholding the gorgeous Grisi, the exhilarating and tear- 
drowning Piccolomini, the tender and mellifluous Mario, the 
florid Gassier. This is all very well and proper, as far as it con- 
cerns the in-dweller in London, at the present moment, who, 
mollusca-like, is riveted to his place and cannot move. But 
what will the subscribers to Her Majesty’s Theatre and the 
Royal Italian Opera think? ‘What will they say? How 
will the news affect the Countess-Dowager of Haulfurerself, 
who has her winter residence in the Midland Counties, 
and rents Box, No. 000, on the first tier, or the Duchess 
of Ortolon, of Presumption Castle, in the north, who 
has her box within three of the Queen’s? ‘Will they 
be pleased that their new-fledged darling, la Contessa 
Marietta Piccolomini, has been exhibited through- 
out the length and breadth of England to country boors, and 
made as “ common as the stairs to the Capitol ;” or, that the 
theatre of their predilection should unbar its bolts out of the 
dog-days, and their satined loges be invaded by town canaille 
and unseasonable pretenders at reduced prices? We are not 
by any means desirous of originating a civil war between 
the courtly and munificent manager of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre and his lordly and ladily subscribers. We fear, 
however, in a politic light, he is in the wrong, and would 
forewarn him. If the subscribers show no discontent, express 
no disapprobation, and offer no opposition, why should we 
growl? However much Art may suffer, it is our duty, 
having had our say, to relapse into silence—for the nonce 
—satisfied that the manager will reimburse his conscience 
by the possession of a round.sum. And so vivat La Picco- 
lomini, vivat speculatio, vivat pecunia, vivant omnia. 

In sober phraseology, as far as prestige and fashion are 
concerned, the Italian opera and its artists have for some 
years past been made too common, and the aristocracy, always 
accounted its main, if not its sole, supporters, have some 
reason to feel offended. We are not now arguing as to 
whether monopoly in our great lyric theatres be right or 
wrong. We only “show cause,” as the lawyers phrase it. 
He that wears his holiday costume every day, when Sun- 
day comes will feel at a loss for a change; and perhaps 
the Opera is too costly as well as recherché to be used 
frequently. Another argument may be brought to bear 
against the too great familiarisation of the Opera and 
its interpreters. The singers will be taxed beyond their 
powers. Take, for instance, the career of Grisi and Mario 
from their first appearance at the Lyceum Theatre in the 
spring up to the present time. At the close of the season— 
a heavy one for the two ‘accomplished vocalists, seeing that 
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upon their shoulders was thrown the principal support of the 
establishment—they were hurried off to the provinces, and 
have had hardly one day’s repose since. This of itself 
is severe enough upon a class of artists who are pro- 
verbially susceptible to complaints from changes of tempera- 
ture and climate; but, when it is added that the journey- 
ing from one place to another not seldom amounts to 
one thousand miles in the week, the risk they encounter 
from vocal exertion and the fatigues of travelling will be 
readily acknowledged. Formerly, at the end of the London 
season, artists were accustomed to retire to the Continent, 
to recruit their strength with rest and seclusion. To 
“make hay while the sun shines” seems to be the motto of 
modern artists, who accordingly fly all over the country at 
the beck of manager or publisher, and sing and act as if 
lung and limb were incapable of loss or decay. 

On the other hand, what is loss and pain to the aris- 
tocracy may prove acquisition and pleasure to the middle 
classes. The dissemination of music—even operatic music, 
though by no means the fittest to educate the masses— 
cannot fail to bring with it taste and refinement, and excite 
a softening influence, perhaps, beyond the operation of any 
other art. The London manager, moreover, will be compelled, 
even to a greater degree than heretofore, to study complete- 
ness and magnificence in the productions at the Italian 
house, so as to preclude the possibility of competition out of 
the metropolis, and thus keep up the shadow of prestige if 
not the substance. There is good on both sides of the ques- 
tion. To give our decided opinion one way or the other 
would be to proclaim ourselves aristocrats or radicals, and so 
mortally offend a moiety of our subscribers. We shall 
refrain from any such acknowledgment until we see more 
urgent reasons than we do at present. 





ORGAN. 


By way of “pendant,” as the Atheneum would say, to our 
notice of last week, we have the satisfaction to inform our 
readers that the “ gentlemen of Leeds”—or, at least, that part 
of them who constitute the municipal force of the town—have 
voted the ng IpeN of £5000 for the erection of an organ in 
their Town Hall ; and, as may be easily inferred from its price, 
it is intended to be a “big organ” into the bargain. We can 
only oreerraia the people of Leeds on their good sense and 
taste. It is difficult to see what very practical use can be made 
of so vast a hall as theirs, unless as a music-room ; and it is 
equally difficult to understand how a large music-room can be 
made at all times available—especially in the north of England, 
where choral so greatly preponderates over instrumental strength 
—unless it contain an organ of proportionate capabilities. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Sir,—I see by the various public papers that the Sacred Harmonic 
iety has recommenced its operations; but not, I hope, upon the 
old plan of having the Messiah and Elijah almost all the season, giving 
the Creation once or twice by way of a change. Surely Hiindel wrote 
Saul, Deborah, Joseph, Hercules, Athalia, and many other oratorios 
which the musical public wishes to hear, and, I think, have almost a right 
to demand from such # society. Again, where are Spohr’s oratorios? 
Surely a couple of nights during the season might be given to them. 
Will you do me the favour just to whisper in the ears of the Sacred 
Harmonic directors, that this season the musical public expect to hear 
two or three oratorios with which they are not quite so familiar, and 
that one night each for the Messiah and Elijah will be sufficient. 
Yours obediently, PEDALE. 








Tue Boosgey Troupe, consisting of Madame Enderssohn, Miss 
Fanny Huddart, Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Balfe, vocalists, and 
Miss Arabella Goddard and Mr. George Case, instrumentalists, 

ve the first concert of their tournée on Monday, at Canter- 

ury, and performed at Herr Kiihe’s concert at Brighton on 
Tuesday. bf the latter we extract an account in a condensed 
form from the Brighton Gazette of Tuesday :—* We have rarely 
heard,” writes our excellent and shrewd contemporary, “solos 
even from the most eminent singers of the day that gave so 
much satisfaction. Madame Enderssohn sang Frank Mori’s 
song, ‘The Vivandier, with sweetness of tone and purity of 
expression. Her voice appears fresher than ever. Miss Fanny 
Huddart selected the aria, ‘ Nobil Signor,’ from the Huguenots, 
but it was too much for her. She requires more experience. 
Mr. Sims Reeves was heard to great advantage in ‘Spirito 
gentil,’ in which he approached nearer to Mario than any singer 
we ever heard, and leaves all our other English tenors far 
behind. There isa delightful sweetness in the softer parts of his 
voice, which was heard togreatadvantage in the large room atthe 
Town Hall, and his chest voice has certainly acquired more power. 
Mr. Reeves was deservedly encored in fe’s ‘Good night, 
beloved.’ In the instrumental Sor gaat ary we had the pleasure 
of hearing Miss Arabella Goddard, whose fame as a pianist has 
travelled all over the continent of Europe, and we find this 
young artiste recently returned to England not only with honors 
thick about her, but improved in her art, and it was quite a treat 
to hear her play a duet with Herr Kuhe on airs from L’ Etoile 
du Nord. e clearness with which the notes were brought out, 
and the execution and refined taste displayed throughout, 
rendered the performance highly interesting. Miss Arabella 
Goddard undertook, we believe, at sight, in consequence of the 
unavoidable absence of one of the male performers, to play 
his part in a MS. quartett for four pianos, was performed 
by the lady herself, Mtr. F. B. Jewson, Herr Kuhe, and M. de 
Paris. Herr Kuhe played a solo, in which he showed his 
lightness and elegance of touch.” The concert attracted a 
numerous and brilliant assemblage of the rank and fashion 
of Brighton. 

Lonpoy Sacrep Harmonic Sociery.—Last Monday —s 
terminated the summer season of the above Society, at whic 
four concerts have been given—July 7th, “Spring and Summer,” 
from Haydn’s Seasons, with Mozart’s 12th Service ; August 11th, 
Spohr’s Judgment, with Beethoven’s Engedi ; or, Mount of Olives ; 
September Ist, Hindel’s Joshua, preceded by Dr. Elvey’s anthem, 
“Tn that day ;” October 6th, Hindel’s Saul. All have been given 
in the lower hall, Exeter Hall, the above works unfortunately 
not being now sufficiently attractive to pay the expenses requi- 
site to be incurred to give them on a large scale. The principal 
vocalists on Monday evening were the Misses Wells, Miss E. 
Hughes, Mr. Dyson, Mr. Wallworth, and Mr. Lawler. The 
Misses Wells were encored in the duet “O fairest of ten thousand 
fair,” and the band, led by Mr. H. Blagrove, had to repeat the 
Dead March. Mr. Surman conducted, and thanked the sub- 
scribers for the support they had given the new undertaking, 
and announced to the company present that the concerts for the 
winter season would commence in the large hall in December. 
Lxezps—The new species of entertamment called “Opera 
Recitals,” originated by Messrs. Beale and Co. of London, was 
inaugurated—if so strong a term may be applied thereto—in the 
Music Hall on Thursday evening week, under the direction of 
Signor Li Calsi. The principal vocalists were Madame Grisi, 
Madlle. Bellosio, and e Gassier ; Signors Mario, Lorini 
Albicini, and Rovere, and M. Gassier. The programme included 
selections from Norma and Don Pasquale; Wadame Grisi singing 
in the former the recitative “Sedizioze voci,” and the aria “Casta 
Diva.” The selections were much too long for a concert-room, 
and were unnecessarily protracted by delays between the P sonia 
of Don Pasquale, and created a feeling of weariness. The chorus 
was strengthened by the Leeds Madrigal and Motet Society.— 
The Recreation Society resumed its customary cheap winter 
concerts, on Saturday evening week, in the Music Hall. Mrs. 
Sunderland, Miss Newbound, Mr. Cooper, and Mr, Delavanti, 





M. ALExawpre Brier has arrived in London for the season, 





were the singers—The sixth annual meeting of the Leeds 
Madrigal and Motet Society, William Beckett, Esq., M.P., presi- 
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dent, was held on Wednesday evening week, in St. George’s 
National School Room. The muster of the members was un- 
usually large, there being upwards of seventy present. The 
chair was taken by Mr. J. Potter. Mr. H. Jennins read the 
report of the committee for the past year, from which it 
appeared that the society is in a very prosperous state, with 
a considerable balance in hand. Votes of thanks were 
unanimously passed to Mr. Spark, the musical director, and 
to the honorary secretary, and to other officers of the 
society, which were suitably acknowledged, and after a 
similar vote to the chairman, the members proceeded to 
their first practice for the season—The new English Glee and 
Madrigal Union gave a concert on Friday, the 3rd_inst., in the 
Music Saloon. The members consist of Mrs. Sunderland, Miss 
Freeman, Mr. H. Phillips, Mr. J. Wood, and Mr. Rhodes. 
Mrs. Sunderland was received with a burst of applause.— 
Mr. Spark has announced his next concert for Monday evening, 
the 20th of October, for which he has engaged Mad. Enderssohn, 
Miss Fanny Huddart, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Balfe as vocalists, 
and Miss Arabella Goddard and Mr. Geo, Case as instrumentalists. 

Mancuester.—The New Free Trade Hall was inaugurated 
on Wednesday night with a meeting in the grand hall, anda 
ball in the evening. The capabilities of the new hall for sound 
have not yet been fully tested, but the most sanguine expecta- 
tions are formed. The meeting wisely eschewed politics 
altogether, and resolved themselv +s into a complimentary and 
fraternising assembly. The grand nal), fully lighted up, looked 
magnificent.— Mr. Beale’s “ Opera Recital” Company consti- 
tutes the principal musical feature of the day. The leading 
vocalists are Mad. Grisi, Mad. Gassier, Signors Mario, Lorini, 
and Rovere, M. Gassier, and Herr Formes. The operas from 
which the selections are made, are Vorma, Barbiere and Don 
Pasquale, “Madame Grisi,” exclaims The Manchester Examiner 
and Times, of October the 4th, “is evidently in better health 
than when she was last in Manchester. She looked almost as 
young and beautiful as when twenty years ago the Norma first 
startled the habitués of Her Majesty’s Theatre, with artistic 
qualities which, it must be acknowledged, after listening to her 
cavatina “Casta Diva,” last evening, she to a great extent still 
retains. Considering the professional toil of these many years, 
Madame Grisi may be fairly piaced among the wonders of her 
day and generation.” The concert-hall, where the “ Recitals” 
are given, was crowded in every part. 

BirmincHam.—On the evenings of Tuesday the 23rd and the 
30th ult., two organ performances were given by Mr. Simms in 
the Music Hall, Broad-street, to test the qualities of the new 
organ, and to afford the public an opportunity of hearing its 
effects. The programme consisted of the celebrated fugue in C 
major, known as the favourite one of Sebastian Bach ; the air 
from Samson, “ Honour and Arms ;” an extempore performance, 
introducing airs from Mozart’s Don Giovanni; Hiindel’s mag- 
nificent double chorus, “The horse and his rider ;” and Rinck’s 
variations on “God save the Queen.” The second programme 
consisted of a selection from the Creation, an extempore fantasia 
on “ Largo al factotum,” an extract from one of Mozart’s sym- 
phonies, and concluded with “God save the Queen,” with 
variations, As an illustration of the powers of the organ the 
performances were eminently successful, In his extempore 
performances Mr, Simms was very successful, and the audience 
by their applause testified the gratification they derived from 
the entertainment. The tones of the organ improve upon 
acquaintance, and it bids fair amply to sustain the reputation 
acquired by its makers. —Birmingham Journal. 

SHEFFIELD.—(Mrom our own Correspondent.)—The appearance 
of the Grisi troupe at the Theatre Royal created a perfect 
furore. Not only was every box-seat taken, but the greater part 
of the pit converted into stalls, all of which were bespoken in an 
incredibly short space of time. Criticism would be superfluous; 
suffice it to say that Grisi played Norma as she alone can play 
it, and was seconded by Signor Lorini as Pollio, Mdlle. Sedlatzek 
~ Adega, with M. Gassier as Oroveso, La Diva was recalled 
a “0 the second act, and at the end was compelled to reappear, 
when‘she was greeted with a shower of bouquets, On Saturday, 
one act of Lucrezia Borgia was given by way of compensating 


the public for Mario’s not playing Almaviva as previously an- 
nounced. However, he won enthusiastic mye as Gennaro. 
as did also Grisi as Lucrezia, M. Gassier played the Duke, and 
Malle. Sedlatzek Maffeo Orsini. The Barbiere succeeded with 
Lorini as Almaviva, in lieu of Mario—a sorry substitute. 
Mad. Gassier delighted the audience as Rosina, and was en- 
cored in the singing lesson, M. Gassier was rather vivacious 
than funny as Figaro, and Signor Rovere’s Dr. Bartolo created 
great merriment. The band and chorus were effective under 
the direction of Signor Li Calsi. Miss Arabella Goddard, Sims 
Reeves, Balfe, ete., are announced for Friday. 

WAKEFIELD..—A concert took place at Horbury on Wednes- 
day evening week, at which Hiindel’s Messiah was performed b 
a band a chorus of 60 persons, including Mrs, Sunderland, 
Miss Forsyth, and Mr. George Ellis—The New English Glee 
and Madrigal Union gave an evening concert in the Music 
Saloon on Friday week. The artists included Mrs. Sunderland, 
Mr. H. Phillips, Miss Freeman, Mr. J. Wood, and Mr. Rhodes. 
The concert was well attended, and the reception given to Mrs. 
Sunderland enthusiastic. 

AtHERSTONE—On Monday last Mr. and Mrs, Paget gave a 
morning concert of sacred music, and an evening concert of 
secular, in the Corn Exchange, under the patronage of Earl and 
Countess Howe, Mr. and Mrs. Dugdale, Mr. and Mrs. Brace- 
bridge, and the surrounding nobility and gentry. The vocalists 
were Mrs. W. Haynes (late Miss Broad), of the Royal Academy 
of Music, Paris; Mrs. Paget, Mr. Bickley, of Lichfield Cathe- 
dral, and Mr. Paget. The morning programme consisted of 
selections from the oratorios Elijah, Eli, Creation, with miscel- 
laneous pieces. In the vocal department Mrs. Haynes especially 
distinguished herself in “ Hear ye, Israel,” and “ With verdure 
clad ;” Mrs. Paget in Ad gas air, “O Lord, have merey,” “O 
rest in the Lord” (Elijah), and “The Morning Prayer,” from 
Eli; and Mr. Paget in Hindel’s “He layeth the beams,” and 
“Now heaven in fullest glory shone” (Creation). Among the 
concerted pieces must be commended Mozart's lovely “Benedictus” 
from the Requiem, and the ancient quartet, “ Alla Trinita Beata” 
(encored), and the unaccompanied quartet from Eli, “ We bless 
you.” Of the evening programme it must suffice to say, the 
encores were Mendelssohn’s duet, “O wert thou in the cauld 
blast,” by the two ladies ; Frank Mori's quartet, “ The Vintager’s 
evening song ;” “Nobil Signor” (Huguenots), if Fisg 4 Paget; 
“The bashful young gentleman” (Glover), by Mr. Paget (for 
which he substituted Mendelssohn’s “I am a roamer”) ; the 
brindisi, “ Libiamo” (La Traviata), by Mrs. Haynes ; Kucken’s 
duet, “The hunters,” by the ladies, Mr, Brooks, Mr, Haynes, 
and Mr. Partridge presided at the pianofortes and harmonium, 
and in the morning performed the overture to Spohr’s Last 
Judgment, and the “ tox of Israelites,” from Zi, and in the 
evening, William Tell and Zauberflite. 

Kirksurton.—On Thursday week a concert was given in the 
Grammar School. The principal performers were Miss Milner, 
Mr. H. C. Cooper, Miss Fitton, Miss Jebson, Mr. Netherwood, 
and Mr. Hartley, of Huddersfield, who also presided at the 
pianoforte. In a pecuniary point of view the concert was a 
failure, though there was a respectable audience. No doubt the 
weather debarred many from attending, Great credit, never- 
theless, is due to the originators of the concert, in endeavouring 
to cater for the public of Kirkburton, Mr. Shaw makes great 
exertions to raise the standard of music in this village, and it is 
owing to him in a great measure that the inhabitants have had 
the pleasure of hearing Miss Milner and Mr. Cooper twice 
during the last six months. It is to be hoped that the wealthier 
part of the inhabitants will support the next musical entertain- 
ment, 

Epinsurcu.—Dr. Mark and his “little men” have been 
creating the greatest amount of enthusiasm in the northern 
metropolis. The whole of the press is loud in praise of master 
and pupils. “ Dr. Mark,” writes the Ldinburgh News, of Oct. 4, 
“has inaugurated another musical era in Edinburgh; and 
without saying anything about his new system of teaching— 
from a belief that there is no royal road to the acquisition of 
any such knowledge, however various the methods of teachin 





yet we must say he has given such a delightful example of what 
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children may be taught to do, as cannot fail to stimulate if it do 
not revolutionise all former ideas concerning the practical art 
of music as a branch of common education. In Germany chil- 
dren able to learn reading are sent with their violin or other 
instrument to school as regularly as with their primer, so that 
an orchestra of children is there no novelty ; but in this country 
Dr. Mark anpeere in the reality of a great discoverer, aowing 
what our children can effect in a style never before dreamt of. 
There have been prodigies of pianoforte players and violinist 
boys, whose genius was beyond all doubt, and whose dexterity 
was marvellous ; but the performances of Dr, Mark’s pupils are 
more pleasing if not so astounding, because they show what can 
be done for children without any such indisputable musical 
talent ; and every teacher of youth, and every parent anxious to 
give their children an elevating and refreshing source of self- 
enjoyment, ought to hear and thank Dr. Mark for the blaze of 
light he has practically thrown over this most important step 
towards the general elevation of the tastes and habits of the 
people. People may fancy twenty-six children from five to 
fifteen years of age being taught to sing, but few in this countr 
would be bold enough to expect them capable of going theongh 
the works of Jullien, Weber, Bellini, &c., &c. To say that all 
these were admirably played or cleverly sung by the children 
gives but a faint impression of the precision, versatility, and 
power of the performers. The enthusiasm of the audience was 
more than fully justified ; and we heartily wish Dr. Mark the 
most abundant success in that walk to which he has so success- 
fully devoted himself.” 


Paris.—Sig. Verdi, who was to have left for Italy before this, 
remains here. It is reported that his 7rovatore, translated into 
French, under the title of Ze 7'rovére, has just been put into 
rehearsal at the Imperial Opera House, and will be produced in 
the second week in December. The principal characters will 
be supported by Mesdames Medori and Borghi-Mamo, Messrs. 
Guéymard, Bonnehée, and Derivis. 

Jean de Paris will shortly be revived at the Opéra-Comique. 
Madlle. Lheritier, of the Conservatory, will make her first 
~~ in the character of the Page, “created” by Madame 

avaudin, and M. Stockhausen, the barytone, in that of the 
Seneschal, “created” by Martin.—A musical trifle, entitled Les 
Trois Dragons, music by M. Pilati, has been favourably received 
at the theatre of Les Folies Nouvelles—On hearing of Rossini’s 
return to Paris, on Thursday week, Musard, with his entire or- 
chestra, gave a serenade, at eleven o’clock in the evening, under 
the maestro’s windows. The pieces performed, from memory, by 
Musard’s seventy musicians, were “La Pastorella delle Alpi,” 
and the overture to La Gazza Ladra. 


Wortny or Imitation,—By a recent decree of the municipal 
authorities in Breslau, the orgau-grinders are subjected to an 
entirely new system of surveillance, which began on the*ist inst. 
No organ-grinder is allowed to exercise his calling in the streets 
earlier than six o’clock in the evening. An inspector has been 
appointed, and to this official must all organs be brought once 
every month, in order that he may see whether they are properly 
tuned. All the members of the police who have any ear for 
musie have been carefully sought out, and have received strict 
orders not to suffer any organ which is not in perfect tune. “A 
like system of musical gendarmerie,” observes the Breslau 
Musik-Zeitung, “would be a boon at our opera-house”—an ob- 
servation which, we should say, cannot fail to be highly pleasing 
to the manager and artists of that establishment. ’ 


A Retic or Mapame Soytac.—Henrietta Sontag’s album, a 
present from Sir Walter Scott, is one of the most interesting 
collections of autographs it is possible to conceive. It is bound 
in red velvet ; on one side are the words “Souvenirs de Londres,” 
and, on the other, “ Forget me not,” embroidered in gold. The 
leaves are formed of the finest vellum paper. Among the names 
inscribed in it are those of 2 dukes, 21 lords, 87 baronets, 
168 knights, 113 private gentlemen, and 95 authors, including 
Sir Walter Scott, 43 musicians and vocalists, including 
Moscheles, Cramer, Pixis, and Sir George Smart, and 38 other 
artists. It contains only the names of 26 ladies, but 22 are 
duchegses, 





THEODORE DOHLER. 
From the Florence ‘*Armonia,” 


Tuxopore Déuter first saw the light at Naples, on the 20th 
April, 1814. His parents were Germans, his father being a 
native of Berlin, and his mother of Stuttgart. Pecuniary losses 
had compelled his father to quit Prussia. He went to Naples, 
where his acquirements and talent quickly obtained for him re- 
munerative employment and influential patrons. But he was 
destined to find the greatest consolation in his son Theodore, 
who, even in his very earliest childhood, manifested a marvellous 
natural disposition for music. In his seventh year, the power of 
genius burst through all bounds, although the boy was bodily so 
weak and delicate that his father was obliged to forbid his too 
assiduous application. He was soon, however, obliged to ac- 
knowledge the undeniable vocation of his son, and, moved by his 
entreaties, provided him with a master. Under the latter, 
Theodore made such astonishingly rapid progress, that it became 
necessary to transfer him to a better teacher. Such a one was 
found in Julius Benedict, a pupil of Carl Maria von Weber, and 
then conductor in Naples. 

The boy profited so well by the lessons of his excellent in- 
structor, that the latter allowed him to appear when only ten 
years old at the Teatro del Fondo. The result exceeded all ex- 
pectation, and Déhler’s future career'was decided. Not only his 
playing, but his composition as well, created a sensation, on 
account of the little composer’s age. At this period, between the 
age of tenand twelve, he published variations for the piano on 
Righini’s song, “Ich lebe froh und sorgenlos ;” variations on a 
theme of Mozart’s; fantasia on a theme of Pacini’s, and a 
duettino for two sopranos to words by Metastasio. 

All the theatres and drawing-rooms vied with each other for 
the possession of the wonderful child. Nor was the court behind 
hand. King Ferdinand encouraged him, in the most friendly 
manner, to proceed in his artistic career. Besides studying music, 
he devoted himself spoeery to modern languages, for the ac- 
quisition of which he displayed a great facility, nor was he 
deficient in talent for declamatory and theatrical performances, 
in Italian and French, in which, as in everything else that he 
attempted, he gave proofs of no ordinary endowments. 

In the year 1827, Charles Louis de Bourbon, Duke of Lucca, 
visited Naples. He became acquainted with young Dohler and 
his father, for both of whom he evinced such a partiality that he 
took them to Lucca, where he appointed the father master to 
the crown prince, and furnished the son with everything neces- 
sary for developing his talent. But for this Lucca was not lon 
the fitting place, and the duke’s intention could be fully carrie 
out in Vienna alone, where the best pianoforte players were then 
to be found. The whole family set out, therefore, in December, 
1829, with the approbation of the Duke, for Vienna. 

Theodore now took lessons of Czerny on the piano, and of 
Sechter in thorough bass, In a short time he was equal to the 
other artists in the city. The Vienna public, who were then 
difficult to please, received him with enthusiasm. The report of 
his successes were a source of real pleasure to his munificent 
patron, who rewarded Déhler’s progress by appointing him his 
chamber-virtuoso. This distinction in no way caused Déhler to 
repose upon his laurels. On the contrary, he worked day and 
night with such perseverance that, in order to divert him, Czerny 
often purposely took him in his walks and excursions in the 
neighbourhood of Vienna. It was then that the friendly rela- 
tions between Dohler and Thalberg were first contracted. The 
two rivals became friends, and their feelings did not even sub- 
sequently, when they stood opposite each other in the lists of 
fame, suffer any change. It is even said that one evening, when 
they had played in the Salle Ventadour, at Paris, and Dohler 
had been greeted with enthusiastic applause, Thalberg hastened 
up to his friend and on aap him most heartily. ‘ 

In the year 1834, Déhler quitted Vienna, and visited his native 


town, Naples, where he gave a series of brilliant concerts. In 
the year 1837 he visited, with the like success, Berlin, Dresden, 
&e., returning in 1838 to Vienna, Thence he proceeded to Paris 


Paris he played 


and London, where he remained two years. 
+ was 


at a concert of the Conservatory with immense success, 
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especially his fantasia on a theme from Anna Bolena, the intro- 
duction to which was written for the left hand alone, that excited 
astonishment and admiration. According to the notices published 
at the period in the Parisian newspapers, it seems doubtful 
whether it.was he or Thalberg who first. introduced the plan, 
afterwards carried to excess, of playing the melody with the 
thumb and the fingers of the right and left hand alternately, 
while the others are employed in brilliant passages. 

After this, he travelled through Holland, Denmark, and the 
north of Germany—where, especially in Berlin, in the year 1844, 
his talent was again fully appreciated—and then went to Hun- 
gary and Poland, proceeding in 1845 to Russia. 

He found in St. Petersburgh and Moscow the reception to 
which he was accustomed. In St. Petersburgh he wrote his 
celebrated notturno, and the variations on the Sonnambula, The 
success which these productions obtained, and, also, external in- 
fluences, made him determine to compose an opera, Zancreda, 
on a subject taken from Silvio Pellico, His stay in Moscow 
exercised, however, a far more decisive influence on his life ; 
there he found the faithful wife whom heaven had destined to be 
the companion who was to console him in the heavy sufferings 
fate had in store for him. The Emperor Nicolas was at first 
opposed to the marriage, and forbade the union of a scion of the 
house of Scheremetiew with an artist of plebeian extraction. 
Dohler quitted Moscow in despair, and proceeded to St. Peters- 
burgh, for the purpose of embarking at Cronstadt for Germany. 
The imperial court was stopping at Peterhof. The empress 
heard that Déhler was on the point of leaving Russia. She 
wished to hear him once more, and a courier carried him an in- 
vitation to St. Petersburgh. Déhler excused himself by saying 
that his place was taken, and that the steamer left the port at 
midnight. Meanwhile the emperor, who had become acquainted 
with the wish of the empress, sent an order to the captain of the 
steamer to postpone his departure, and Dihler was conveyed in 
an imperial carriage to St. Petersburgh. The whole court was 
delighted with the artist, who was, perhaps, inspired by the 
thought of his love, and the persons before whom he played. 
The emperor then had him rowed in his own boat, by twelve 
sailors, to the steamer, and Déhler’s heart was buoyed up with 

fresh hope. 

He went to Italy, and after remaining some time at Bologna 
with the maestro Rossini, returned to Lucca, to his royal patron, 
the _ person, perhaps, who could now help him. The duke 
listened with sympathy to his interesting romance, and—ennobled 
his favourite. The Baron von Dohler hastened back to Russia, 
the sages was moved by his entreaties, and, onthe 1lth May, 
1846, the marriage was solemnized at St. Petersburgh. 

The happy pair set off for Moscow, where Déhler put the 
finishing touch to his opera Tancreda. He would not, however, 
bring it out in Russia, but only in Italy. Towards the end of 
the year 1846, he arrived in Paris, where the first symptoms of 
the malady which was to carry him off after nine years of severe 
wre a 4 wr themselves, 

though he » properly king, given up playing in 
public, his friends and the whale antiete vada oO ae ue 
not allow him to rest until he determined on appearing a few 
more times on extraordinary occasions. He played seven or 
eight times more for the benefit of necessitous musicians, or of 
the poor of the city, and thus exhausted the little strength he 
had left. Directly he touched the keys with his fingers, his 
whole soul was wrapped up in his task, and the more he gave 
way to the excitement and inspiration which seized on him, the 
more did he shorten his life. 

In the following year, he went to Genoa, He there played his 
opera over to the celebrated singer Frezzolini, who was so taken 
with it that she determined on using all her influence to get it 
produced in Venice. Dohler was delighted, and, in the course 
of a few days, wrote out the whole score himself (for a copyist 
would have been able to decipher it but slowly, and in some 

laces would have found the task altogether impossible), but he 

to pay for the exertion by excessive weakness and languor: 
Unfortunately, too, he had taken this trouble for nothing. In 
Florence, to which city he had subsequently removed in pre- 
ference to Genoa, he received from Mad, Frezzolini a letter in 





which she informed him she was on the eve of setting out for 
Russia. With this intelligence vanished the hope of seeing his 
opera performed, and, until the present day, it has never been 

roduced, . 
7 From the year 1852, he took up his permanent residence in 
Florence. He composed a few more notturni and lieder ohne 
worte, the dying song of the swan, the last fruit of a magnificent 
tree, that dies before its time of an abundance of sap and pro- 
ductivity. Like so many other Pronegete geniuses, he was 
doomed to wither in the bloom of his life. The long sufferings 
of an incurable. disease. were supported by him with an exem- 
plary submission to the will of Heaven; his noble wife tended 
him, up to his last moment, with truly sublime self-abnegation 
and devotion. He died on the 2lst February, of the present 

ear, at six o’clock in the morning ; his last glance rested upon 
ie who had sweetened for him, poor martyr, the bitter cup of 
suffering. 

The last of his compositions bears the number 75. 


PASTA’S VILLA, 

A TRAVELLER has lately forwarded the editor of the Paris Méne:- 
trel, the following particulars concerning the villa which the cele- 
brated Judith Pasta inhabits on the banks of the Lake of Como. 

The lake, situated a few leagues from Milan, forms, as every 
one knows, one of the most beautiful pages in the rich and 
picturesque album of Italy. It is at the base of the green 
mountains, and on the edge of the blue water, that the famous 
Norma has erected her villa. 

The Lake of Como consists of a series of basins separated from 
each other by a number of capes or promontories, singular] 
increasing the rich variety of views from different points. Mad. 
Pasta’s residence is in the first basin. To reach it, the visitor 
has to proceed along the shores of the lake, which are most 
magnificent, for the villas succeed each other in perfect pro- 
fusion. Some are palaces, to which the name may be applied 
without the least exaggeration. Such are the Palazzi Raimondi, 
Ala Ponzoni, Visconti, Fontana, etc, 

The Villa Pasta is a short hour’s row’from the shore at Como. 
The first objects the visitor peceives are the out-houses, for the 
principal buildings, situated behind a terrace, is concealed by 
groups of trees from this part of the lake. 

When the visitor is immediately opposite, the various build- 
ings are displayed before him in a c ing panorama, composed 
of five or six houses, of various forms and sizes, scattered among 
the gardens, alleys and terraces which diversify the scene. 

The principal edifice, with its grooved columns, is quite monu- 
mental. In external appearance, it resembles a small theatre. 
This is the grand residence, containing the saloons and apart- 
ments, destined for the guests which Norma assembles and holds 
spell-bound with such amiable cordiality. At the extremity of 
the first*garden stands another building, inhabited specially by 
Mad. Pasta and her family. In another direction, at the end of 
the —s is the chapel, and, beyond that, the billiard-room. Still 
further, at the extremity of a sort of jetty running out into the 
lake, is the house which Mad. Pasta inhabits during the autumn, 
on account of its advantageous position. 

It is particularly during the summer, that Madame Pasta 
exercises, on her delicious estate, the most liberal and most 
amiable hospitality.. Friends, artists, and foreigners of dis- 
tinction, are constantly the guests of this tragic and lyric queen, 
who gave up her sceptre to Giulia Grisi, and whose premature 
abdication has deprived the generation of fair young singers of 
one of their most precious models. 
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THE REGENT, PHILIPPE D’ORLEANS, AS 
COMPOSER. 


Puruipre D’ORLEANS, a short time after his accession to the 
Regency of France, impelled by an excess of melomania, deter- 
mined to brave the chances of the stage and write an opera. 

For this, he required a libretto. There were two great noble- 
men who aspired to the reputation of poets, at court : Chaulieu 
and La Fare. The duke selected the Marquis de la Fare, so 
caressed and so loved by the fair beauties of Versailles. 

“Marquis,” said the regent, stopping him, one day, in a 
gallery of the palace, “I want a book. for an opera.” 

“For one of your protégés, monseigneur ?” 

“No, for myself.” 

“What, for your highness ?” 

“Yes, does that astonish you? Whether it does or no, it is 
the truth, however.” 

La Fare smiled to himself. 

“ How long will you give me?” 

“A fortnight—a week—as short a time as possible, in fact.” 

“That is very little. No matter, I will set about the task 
immediately, since you desire it.” 

“May Apollo inspire you !” exclaims the Duke as he went 
away. 

A few days afterwards, the Regent received the manuscript 
of the libretto. It was entitled Orphée déchiré par les Bacchantes. 
Immediately setting all business on one side, the Regent shut 
himself up in his study, and set to work at the score, which was 
be pte in three months. 

The’ opera was produced in the private theatre of the Palais 
Royal, and outrageously applauded. It is true that none but 
the persons named by the Prince were admitted to the perform- 
ance.. Campra, the musician, was one of the elect. 

The next day, the Duke sent for the musician. 

“ Well, what do you think of our piece ?” he inquired. 

“The music,” replied the composer, “is admirable, but the 
verses do not strike me as particularly good.” 

So speaking, he took a huge pinch of snuff, after the fashion 
of the great noblemen of the day. 

The same evening, at court, the Duke took the Marquis de la 
Fare on one side, into the recess of a window, and said to him, 
in a low voice. 

. ae thinks your verses execrable, but: my music excel- 
lent. If you speak to him in private, he will reverse the medal. 
He will say that your verses are good, and my music bad.” 

La Fare smiled. 

“Do you know the real state of the case ?” added the Regent. 

“Yes; there’s nothing good in the whole thing.” 

“Bravo, my dear Marquis!” proclaimed the Duke, shaking 
bands with him, 

History does not say they ever made a second attempt. 


A 
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- ADVERTISEMENTS. 





NEW PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS, 
BY RICARDO LINTER. 





Fautaisié de Concert, on thé favourite melody ‘‘ My lodging is on the cold ground” 
’ (as performed by the composer at various concerts), 


Rippling brook (Capriccio). 

Palpitation (Nocturne). 

Oh, that I had wings like a dove (Etude de concert), 
Voice of the winds (ditto), 
Answer, ye chiming waves (ditto). 


Les Adieux ; or, The parting of Summer (Romance). 

Shadows of the past (Nocturne poetical), 

Grand Galop(The Romp). 

New Variations on the Carnival of Venice (as performed by the composer), 


conor fF & NH He 
FFP TPH Pee FT 


6¢ Goop MORROW,” “I LOVE THE LILIES,” 
and “FAREWELL, DEAR SOLDIER BOY,” new songs composed 


by Frank Mori, 23. each. Cramer, Beale and Co., 201, 


DLLE. PICCOLOMINI.—An Excellent Portrait of 
this celebrated artiste is published with Albert Wagner’s Piccolomini 
Valse. Price 4s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. f 


OOSEY’S VIOLIN OPERAS.—A complete is 
published, on the First of every Month, for the Violin, priee 2s. 6d. Boosey 

and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 
‘HE CORNET MISCELLANY, for Cornet and Piano, 
Musical Litsery, 28° Hollears — every Month, price 3s. Boosey and Sona’ 


yi tytn CONCERTINA MISCELLANY, edited by 
George Case, is published on the First of every Month, price 2s. 6d. Boosey 
and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


RUE LOVE (Treue Liebe.)—No. 1 of the Six German 
Volkslieder. Transcribed for Pianoforte by Adolph Gollmick. Price 2s. 6d. 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


pABrine SONG (Wanderlied.)—No 2 of the Six Ger- 
man Volkslieder. Transcribed for Pianoforte by Adolph Gollmick. 
Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


Love AND HAPPINESS (Liebe und Gliick.)—No. 3 
of Six German Volkslieder. Transcribed for Pianoforte by Adolph Gollmick, 
Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


RHINE SONG (Rheinweinlied).—No. 4 of Six. German 
Volkslieder. Transcribed for Pianoforte by Adolph Gollmick. Price 2s. 6d. 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


QEREHADE (Aennchen von Tharau.)—No. 5 of Six 
German Volkslieder. Transcribed for Pianoforte by Adolph Gollmick. 
Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons’ .Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


(THE FAITHFUL FRIEND. (Der. Gute Kamerad.)— 
No. 6 of Six German Volkslieder. Transcribed for Pianoforte by Adolph 
Gollmick. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


ORDMANN’S ISABELLE.—Romance on a 


French Air. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey aud Sons’ Musical Library, 



































popular 
28, Holles- 
street. 


ORDMANN’S BRINDISI.—From La Traviata (Li- 
biamo.) Price 3s. Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


ORDMANN’S LA MIA LETIZIA.—The popular 
Cavatina from Verdi’s Lombardi. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons’ Musical 
Library, 28, Holles-street. — 








ORDMANN’S GENEVE.—A popular piece on De 
:N- Beriot’s-fixth- Air. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons' Musical Library, 
28, Holles street. 


ORDMANN’S TROUBADOURS SONG (Ah, che 
la morte.)—From the celebrated prison scene in Verdi’s -Trovatore. 
Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


N ORDMANN’S SICILIENN E.—The celebrated 











Sicilienne sung by Cruvelli, in Verdi's Les Vépres Siciliennes. Price 3s. 
and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. . 


MR. R. SIDNEY PRATTEN’S NEW SOLO, 
PERFORMED AND ENCORED EVERY NIGHT. 








L TROVATORE,—Fantasia, for the Flute, with an 

accompaniment for the Pianoforte. Dedicated to ARTHUR PrMBER, Esq, 
Clapham Park, by R. Sipwey Pratren. Price 5s. London : Boosey Sons, 
Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, sole Manufacturers of R. 8. Pratten’s Perfected 
Flute, and publishers of his Works for the Flute. ; 


(j HORGE CASE'S CONCERTINAS,—These unrivalled 

instruments are manufactured under the personal su; tendence of Mr. 
My Ta Ny Pg 
0 Coneartink ‘Miscellany, by George Case, 





George Case, the eminent professor and performer, solely by 
Holles-street, Cavendish. 
and in a variety of woods, 
edition of Mr. Case’s Concertina I 
comple! 





To be had of Messrs. Boosey and Co, 


for Concertina, 4s. Also, The Co: 
every month, price 2s, 6d. 


pub! 
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NEW MUSIC PUBLISHED BY 


ADDISON, HOLLIER, AND LUCAS, 
210, REGENT STREET, 


JOHN BARNETT’S LATEST sabia 


«Go, thou art free.” John Barnett 
““My home beside the Guadalquiver.” Ditto 
“Wild Rose.” Ditto .. ee oe se 


Also 
A New Edition (abridged) of BARNETT’s ‘‘ School for the Voice’ 
JouN Barnetr’s “School for the Voice,” complete 


COSTA’S “ELI,’? FOR _— ORGAN. 
Airs and Choruses, &c., ? arranged by E. T. Onipp, viz. :— 
The Overture to Eli, arranged by E. T. Chipp ee oo on ae 
The Morning Prayer 3 ditto ditto .. ee ee ee ee 
The Evening Prayer(Air) ditto ditto + ee oe ee . 
Blessed be the Lord (Chorus) ditto ditto ee + we 
If thou should’st mark (Chorus) ditto ditto 
Woe unto us(Chorus) ditto ditto oe 
Blessed, Hallelujah, Amen ditto ditto be 
March of the Israelites ditto ditto a ae 9° ee 
COSTA’S “ELI,’? POR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By WILLI AM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 
anes movements from Costa’s ‘‘ Eli,” arranged for the Pianoforte | 
by W. H. Callicott, in 2 books ‘ o@ 
Accomps. for Flute, Violin, and Violo. (ad lib. ) to each book ‘ the se 
Ditto, arranged as Pi: snoforte Duets, by W. H. Callcott, in 2 books.. each 
Accomps. (u d lib.) for Flute, Violin, and Violo., to — book . the set 
HE 103rd PSAL 
Composed for the Bradford Festival, 1856, by W. teen (Mz eamed 
Or, separately .. oe oe 6 
No. 1. —Praise the Lord, oO my soul (Air, Bopranc). 
—The Lord is full of compassion (Air, Contralto). 
3 —For he knoweth whereof we are made (Recitative, Tenor). 
4.—The Lord hath prepared his throne (Air, Bass). 
MENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE 
Adapted (first time) to words by W. LOVELL memanin "sc. 
Dream of the Desert .. ee ee a 
Gondolier’s Adieu - os - 
Oh, for some fairy wings 
Silent stream 
Silver rills .. se oe 
Voices of youth 
When fancy waves her magic wand 
Oh, for some mouruful strain 
Twilight hour : se 
How brightly shincth yonder star (Due t) v6 
To be continued. 
NEW MUSIC FOR THE PIANOPORTE, 
Composed by J. THEODORE TREKELL,. 
Agnese (Romance), dedicated to Miss Emily Hughes Hughes ~ 
Evening Star (The), Morceau Elegant, dedicated to Miss Warner 
Heart’s Ease (Morceau de Salon), “juscribed to Miss Oliver ‘ 
Josephine (Valse brillante), dedicated to Miss Bass, Cambrian House, Ryde 
La Rose sans Epine (Morceau brillante), dedicated to Miss Cooke 
L’ nse vv —_— (Morceau de Fs untaisie), dedicated to Miss Ar abella 
szoddar 
La Belle Alliance (Deux Fantaisios 41a V alse), dedicated to Miss Forrest 
La Czarine <s (Op. 2 ° 
Morning Star (Companion to the < Evening Star”), dedicated to Miss Lomax 
Partant Pour la Syrie (Fantaisie Militaire) 3 =e as oe “ 
POLKAS. 
Garrison Polka ae = es “3 
Osborne Polka .. . os 


viz. :— 


tS bo bo bo bo bo bo bo 
oocoocoooo 


2 bo bo to 
ecococeocse|co 


bo bo DO bo bo BOL 


cocoooo ococo 


GALOPS. 
The Garrison Galop oe 
sl w. H. HOLMES. 
The Sighing Wind (Impromptu by W. H. Holmes) 


BERNSDORF. 
Les — Précieuses = a ad le Piano, ae E. “pee 
eac es oe 


Cc. MILSON, Sunr. 
The Metau Waltz (Illustrated, played by Mr. Godirey’ S pend, comgnaet by 
C. Milson, Junr.) .. pant eo oe 
WRIGHT. 
The Gem of the Ball Polka (Illustrated, composed by John Wright.) 
FOUR-PART SONGS. 
Music by Mrs. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Lark now leaves his Wat’ry Nest (a four-part Song) ° 0 6 
Gentle Spring again is bringing 0 6 
POLYHYMNIA—A collection of Part Songs and Glees, ‘for three Soprano Voices, 
Book I. contains :— 

1. Hail, dawning Spring. 4. Reward. 

2. The Butterfly. 5. Winter. 

3. The F a, oy. iid te 6. Hurrab for Queen Victoria. 

_, Price, 5s. complete; the vocal score separately, 3s. 

POLYHYMNI aie collection of Part Songs and Glesn Book Il, contains :— 

1. There is a Happy Land. Hope. 

2. A Morning Song. 5. Come, Honey Bee. 

8. Proverbs. 6. Good Night. 

Price, 5s. complete; the vocal score mie y, 3s, 
ALSO 
FOUR-PART SONGS, in Five Books, each . oo i 8 
Composed by J. L. HATTON. 


London: Appison, HOLLER AND Lucas, 210, Regent-street, and 47, King-street. 





PIANOFORTE WORKS 


J. ASCHER, 
Pianist to H. M. the Empress of the French. 





SOLOS. 


FEUILLE D’ALBUM, Mazurka .. -- 

GRANDE VALSE DI BRAVURA .._ .. . 

MORCEAU DE CONCERT sur “‘ Lucrezia Borgia” 

SEGUEDILLE sur ‘‘ Mosquita la Sorciere” .. 

LORGIE, Bacchanale .. . =. OR 

FESTA NAPOLITANA. Capriccio .. 

DOZIA, Mazurka-Melodie .. .. + 

DANSE ESPAGNOLE, Fragment de Salon 

MARCHE BOHEME .. - 

UNE FLEUR DE SALON, Imprompta-Vale 

MARIE, Polka-Mazurka ‘ dt) 

CHANSON STYRIENNE o6 “ 

REVE DE BONHEDR, Idylle 

POLKA VILLAGEOISE 

DANSE ANDALOUSE oe 

GALOP SCHERZO, sur “La Tonelli” 

LA PERLE DU NORD, Mazurka degnate 

MAZURK DES TRAINEAUX ris 

LE PAPILLON, 4e, Caprice-Etude er 

CHANSON A BOIRE, de l’Opera “La Promise” ie 

ANDANTE DE SALON sur “ Lucia” ‘ 

CANTIQUE DE NOEL D’ADAM 

STYRIENNE ORIGINALE : : BS 

CAPRICE sur ‘‘ La Fille du Bégiment”.. eee 

MINUVETTO di ‘‘Rigoletto” . eal > 88 

SOUVENIR D'ENFANCE, Fragment Musical .. 

UN MOT DU CEUR, Idylle ee 

FANFARE MILITAIRE, en Forme de Marche 
L’ECLAIR (Sybille) Mazurka rw . 

PRIERE + se é - 

LE RETOUR DU SOLDAT, Grande Marche op re 

BOLERO, sur “Le Muletier de Tolede” 

MAZURKA-MELODIE sur “‘ Les Sabots de la Marquise” 

LA MARUCCA, Grande Valse brillante je 

UN MOMENT DE TRISTESSE, Meditation 

MONTAGNARDE, Mazurka de Salon 

DANS MA BARQUE, 5e. Caprice-Etude 

LES CLOCHETTES, 6e.Caprice_.. 

GALOP BACHIQUE co ye : 

“GOD SAVE THE QUEEN,’ et “PARTANT POUR LA 

SYRIE,” Grande Paraphrase .. «- ras 

LA SEVILLANA, Fete Espagnole Pe oe 

MORCEAU DE SALON, sur “La Fanchonette” . 

“TAIS TOI MON COEUR,” Romance de “La Fenchonette Y 


DUETS. 


L’ORGIE, Bacchanale ee eG 
VAILLANCE, Polka Militaire .. owe 

MAZURK DES TRAINEAUX ... . 

DANSE ESPAGNOLE, Fragment de Salon 

FANFARE MILITAIRE, en Forme de Marche » 
MARIE, Polka Mazurka .. « .- : cent ee 


SCHOTT & CO., 159, REGENT-STREET. 


OUVENIR DE PICCOLOMINI.—Trois Morceaux 
populaires pour le Piano, sur La Traviata de Verdi par Alexis. Price 2s. 6d. 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Libear 'y, 28, Holles-street, 


ADAME OURY’S TRAVIATA, Fantaisie brillante, 

played by Miss Arabella Goddard. Price 43, Also, Madame Oury’s 

Rossignol Valse, dedicated to Madame Goldschmidt-Lind. Second edition, price 3s. 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 
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“MMHE VIVANDIERE.”—New Song, sung by Madame 
Enderssohn, composed by Frank Mori. Price 2s. 6d. Illustrated by 
Brandard. Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


NEW CONCERTINA MUSIC. 


DHE following LIST OF POPULAR MUSIC is pub- 


lished in BOOSEY’S CONCERTINA MISCELLANY, a Periodical of 7 
y 





dard Modern Music, arranged for the Concertina, and Concertina and Piano, 
GeorGe Case. A Number appears the first of each month. Price 2s. 6d. 


FIRST SERIES, 


Concertina and Piano.. 
Concertina and Piano 
Concertante 
Concertina solo aa 
Concertina and Piano 
Concertina and Piano 
Concertina and Piano 
Concertante 
Concertina Solo oe 
Concertina and Piano 
Ditto ee oe 

Ditto .. 


No. 
J, Fantaisie sur Masaniecllo aie ee 
2. Selection from the Creation .. 


Auber. 


Haydn. 
Donizetti. 
National. 
Ditto. 


Rossini. 
Various, 
Verdi. 
National. 
Mozart. 
Rossini. 
Verdi. 


8. Ditto from Lucia di Lammermoor .. 
4. Fantaisie on Irish Airs ve “s 
5. Selection of French Airs... wa 
6. Fantaisie on Guillaume Tell .. eo 


7. Selection of Popular Dance Music .. 
8. Fantaisie on Il Trovatore .. ee 
9. Selection of American Melodies .. 
10. Fantaisie on Don Giovanni .. oe 
11, Selection from Stabat Mater. . Ditto 
12. Ditto from Rigoletto .. ae -. Ditto 


SECOND SERIES, 1856. 

13. Selection from Puritani ne Concertina and Piano .. 
14. Fantaisie on Lucrezia Borgia Concertina and Piano . 

15. Selection from Stabat Mater.. Concertina and Piano.. 
16. Ditto‘from Don Pasquale .. .. Concertina and Piano .. 
17. Dittofrom Ernani.. es -» Concertina and Piano.. 
18. Ditto from the Songs without Words, Concertina and Piano. 

19. Selection from La Traviata.. -. Concertina and Piano., 
20. The New Ballet—Les Quatre Saisons Concertina and Piano .. 
21. Wedding March oe oe .» Concertina and Piano.. 
22. Selection from Zampa a -. Concertina and Piano.. 
23. Ditto of Scotch Airs .. ee -- Concertina and Piano.. 
24, Ditto from Figaro .. Af -- Concertina and Piano ., 


Bellini. 
Donizetti. 
Rossini. 
Donizetti. 
Verdi. 


Mendelssohn. 
Herold. 
National. 
Mozart. 





BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co.’s 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





W. Balfe’s Italian School of Singing (third edition) .. 

W. Balfe’s new cavatina, ‘‘ Merry Stay” at 3e 

W. Balfe’s new song, ‘‘ By the rivulet side” ., ee 

G, A. Macfarren’s ballad, ‘‘The Captive of Agincourt” 

G. A. Macfarren’s new song, ‘‘ Over hill, over dale” 

G, Linley’s new ballad, ‘‘ Little Dorrit’s Vigil” ee ee 

G, Linley’s song, ‘‘In whispers soft and light” « 

G. Linley's air, ‘Fair one! thy toils are ended” ps 

E, Silas’s song, ‘‘The Dying Child” i “ - 
. Silas’s song, ‘‘ Resignation” om ee a9 se oe 

E, Silas’s song, ‘‘Oh speed away, ye songs ofgladness” mA 


VERDI'S NEW OPERA—LA TRAVIATA. 


W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, books 1 and 2, each 
W.-H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, Duets, books 1and 2 
each 


M. 
M. 
M. 


hee) 
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René Favarger’s Fantaisie from La Traviata aa re ia 
J. Rummel’s Fantaisie from La Traviata .. 76 P 


VERDI'S OPERA—IL TROVATORE. 
W. H, Callcott,—The favourite Airs from Il Trovatore, Duets, books 1, 2, 3, 
each 


5 
J. Rummel’s Fantaisie from Il Trovatore oe ee ee ee eo 2 
René Favarger’s Fantaisie from I] Trovatore oe eo ee ee te. 4 


THREE SONGS WITH ENGLISH WORDS, FROM IL TROVATORE, 
BY G. LINLEY. 
No. 1.—Forsaken here I wander, 
No. 2.—Day o’er the mountain. 
No, 3,—In our green valley, 


¥. Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in C minor (No. 1).. 
E. Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in A major (No. 9 oe 
E. Silas’s Il Pensieroso for the Pianoforte .. te oe os ee es 
E. Silas’s Nocturne in E major ee é oe ° oe ee 
E. Silas’s Six Duets for two performers oe ee ee 
René Favarger’s Oberon, (new edition) ‘ ee . = ee 
René Favarger’s Il Barbiere .. o9 * « ° P P oe 
René Favarger’s Somnambula F : ee 
René Favarger’s Lucrezia Borgia ., 

René Favarger’s L’adieu, Nocturne Fe ae 

P. De Vos’s Nocturne. ‘ The Switzer’s Home.” 

P. De Vos’s La Préférée Caprice Mazurka .. ee 

P. De Vos’s “‘ The Naiad’s Dream” ee ee ee 

P. De Vos’s Valse Brillante .. ee ee *e oe 

P. De Vos’s Marche Guerriere.. < ee vA ee 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co., 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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EW MUSIC.—“Amid the recent publications by 
Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., of New Burlington-street, are some old 
favourite airs which have been cleverly re-arranged for the pianoforte by 
Mr. Vincent Wallace. The series includes ‘Kate Kearney’ and ‘Tow, row, 
row;’ ‘Schone Minka’ and the Russian National Anthem; ‘The Minstrel Boy’ 
‘Rory O’More;’ ‘Cease your funning’ and the ‘Lass of Richmond-hill’ To 
the whole of these Mr. Wallace has imparted a freshness which gives to them 
the charm of noveity combined with pleasant recollections.”—Vide Stamford 
Mercury, Oct. 3. 


HAMILTON’S DICTIONARY of 3,500 Musical Terms. 
Joun Bisuor. Upwards of 200 pages, 1s. ‘‘ One of the most perfect and efficient 
that has ever been published.”"—Ara. CuLARKr’s Catechism of the Rudiments of 
Music. 40th Edition. 107 pages, 1s. ‘‘This admirable work has long been a 
favourite with teachers and learners.” —Fra. 


HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR SINGING. 7th Edition. 
Large music folio, 55 pages, price 5s. ‘The name of Hamilton isa guarantee for 
excellence in everything that relates to musical instruction.”—Liverpool Mail. 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR with ease, safety, and certainty, by the PATENT GALVANIC 
COMBS and BRUSHES, which are also an unfuiling remedy for nervous headache 
and all neuralgic affections. Illustrated pamphlets, ‘‘Why Hair becomes Grey, 
and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for four stamps. All Rheumatic Affections 
are perfectly eradicated by the Patent Galvanic Flesh Brushes, the most safe, 
simple, and efficient galvanic instrument extant. Patronised by the Faculty. 
Offices—E. M. Herring, 32, Basinghall-street ; and sold by Chemists and Per- 
fumers of repute. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT anp PILLS an ANTI- 
DOTE for RHEUMATISM.—Edmund Symonds, of Droitwich, in the county 
of Worcester, from exposure to wet and cold in the pursuit of his callinv, had a 
severe attack of rheumatism, and from a hale, hearty man he became almost 
crippled, and unable to walk without difficulty, when providentially his eye 
rested on one of the wondrous cures effected by Holloway’s Ointment and Pills ; he 
commenced using both, and within three months, from a state of second child- 
hood, he was again restored to health and strength.—Sold by all Medicine Vendors 
throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, 
London; and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 


O EMIGRANTS!—HENRY CORSTEN, 8, Grand- 

Hall, Hungerford Market, London, begs to inform Emigrants to Australia 
and other Colonies, that he has just received from his relations in Holland, who 
are large seed growers, TIN CANISTERS containing the following SEEDS, very 
superior to any seeds exported before, at a very low price; 2 ounces of the large 
yohow cabbage lettuce ; 2 ditto green ; 2 ditto white coss lettuce, will not easily run 
to seed, and is a splendid salad ; 2 ditto green, stands the frosty nights; 2 ditto 
of the large white royal cauliflower, 14 foot in diameter ; 2 ditto of the large new 
blood-red thin-leaved cabbage; 2 ditto of variegated cabbage ; 2 ditto of the Eldorado 
leek, stands nearly 3 feet high, and will grow on all sorts of land; In 2 sorts, 
small packets of cucumber seed ; 2 ditto melon, superior kind ; and 25 packets of 
the best flower seeds, warranted, for £1, or half-canisters for 10s.—A circular, how 
to manage these, is inside the canister for those unacquainted with gardening. 


HURCHS AROMATIC HEAD LOTION for 
Cleansing the Hair, Beautifying the Hair, Strengthening the Hair, and 
Restoring the Hair. TRY IT. 
TESTIMONIAL AS TO ITS EFFICACY :— 
“Stanley-street, Eccleston-square, June 28, 1855. 

“Lady Ashburnham has much pleasure in informing Mr. Peachy, that Church’s 
Aromatic Head Lotion is highly approved of by her, as her hair has ceased to fall 
off since using it : she also finds it very refreshing.” 

Manufactured by Mr. THOMAS PEACHY, 35, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street ; 
Wholesale and Retail Depdt, 30, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. Price 5s. 6d. per 
Bottle. Sole Agent, Mr. William Dawson, to whom all Money Orders are to be 
made payable, Post-oflice, Bloomsbury. 


48th Edition, By 




















PIESSE AND LUBIN, 


FRANGIPANNI PERFUME, 2s, 6d, 
FPRANGIPANNI SACHET, Is. 
FRANGIPANNI SOAP, Is. 
FRANGIPANNI POMADE, 2s. 
FRANGIPANNI INCENSE, 1s. 6d. 


PERFUMERY FACTORS, 
2, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 


ALVANISM.—If we wish instant communication with 
those at a distance, we do so by galvanism ; if we admire a piece of plated 
work, we find it done by galvanism ; and from its multifarious applications, we 
are compelled to admit our ignorance of what this galvanic power is, and to what 
it may not be succesfully applied. The disease known as grey hair has long occu- 
pied the attention of pathologists, and the result has been the discovery of a 
perfect cure. The colouring matter is again carried up into the tube of the hair, 
which consequently resumes its natural and original colour, The remedy is the 
proper application of galvanism by the Patent Galvanic Combs and Brushes, 
made by Mr. Herring, of 32, Basinghall-street. Each comb and brush is a perfect 
galvanic machine, most ingeniously and beautifully constructed ; and we have no 
doubt they will very shortly be in the hands of all those who are suffering from 
loss of our greatest personal ornament, the colour of the hair. They also give 
instant and perfect relief in even the most severe cases of neuralgic or nervous 
headache. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY 


“EWER & CO., 390, Oxford Street, 
BEETHOVEN’S OVERTURES, 
COMPLETE, 


NEWLY ARRANGED FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE, 


AND 


BY PERMISSION HUMBLY DEDICATED TO 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
BY 


ERNST PAUER. 


s. a. 
No. 1. Prometheus, Op. 43, in C ‘ee eo ror = 
2. Carioian, Op. 62,in C minor... eae re es ibe. 
3. Leonore (first overture), Op. 72,inC ... es see 28 
4. Leonore (second overture), Op. 72, in C 2 0 
. Leonore (third overture), Op. 72, in C ... ees os, Se 

6. Fidelio (on fourth overture to “ Leonore,”) Op. 72, 
in E an ss ove ae s00 ee 
7. Egmont, Op. 84, Puen oe ove Fy ou ae 
8. Ruins of Athens, Op. 113, inC ... aie eee en? “2 
9. Namensfeier, Op. 115, in C ae ave ste sa B® 
10. King Stephen, Op. 117, in C flat sie _ son ee 
11. Weile des Hauses, Op. 124, in C oe ae oo 2 9 


Complete in One Volume, price 18s. 





In offering this new arrangement of all the Overtures of Beethoven 
to the musical public, we beg leave to state that we have been in- 
duced to publish it, it being generally admitted that none of the pre- 
Most 
of the arrangements were published soon after the overtures were com- 


vious arrangements have fully satisfied the musical connoisseur, 


posed; but since that period the Pianoforte has undergone such 
alterations and improvements, both in compass and tone, that the 
effect produced by the earlier arrangements on a Pianoforte of the 
present day is that of an incorrect translation of the original com- 
position. For instance, the tremolando movement was frequently 
introduced to represent certain orchestral effects, but on a modern 
Pianoforte would be most laborious and ineffective. Nor is 
thé tremolando the most satisfactory mode of expressing pas- 
sages of orchestral force, for it often gives tiring noise instead of 
intelligible sounds. Moreover, in some of the former arrangements the 
positions of the different instruments have often been reversed, in order 
to render the execution easier, thereby completely altering the cha- 
racter of the composition. 

We therefore beg to offer the present arrangement, and hope it will 
be found to meet the requirements of the present time, the arranger 
having discarded all that is not essential, while he has fully endea- 
voured to retain the true spirit of the original. 


J, J. EWER & Co. 


390, Oxford-street, London, 








DUTCH & CAPE FLOWERING BULBS. 


JAMES CARTER &'CO., f 


Seedsinen, 
238, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
Beg to announce that they have now published their comprehensive 


CATALOGUE 


DUTCH AND CAPE BULBS, 
THE TWENTY-FIRST AUTUMNAL SERIES, 


Free of charge and Post-paid, 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 





NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


T. W. NAUMANN. 


JOCK O’ HAZLEDEAN, the favourite Scotch Air @ ust published) .. » Od. 
“A charming arravgement of one of the most p! easing Scottish Mélodies 

Court Circular, 

LE CHANSON D’AMOUR, pour Piano . . 2s. 6d. 
“The chanson, especially a morgean in E flat, which bears the romantic title of 

™ aydée, is elegant and attractive throughout, and the episode in the subdominant 

(page 3) will remind the hearer, pleasantly, of some of the smaller efforts of 

re Ati Henseit.” 

VIOLANTE MAZURKA, brillante .. oe . + oe . Od. 


“This piece of music is entitled to especial praise i its ahaa pT It 
is a Mazurka, and, in the Salon de Dause, will speedily become a great favourite.” — 


Court Circular. 
hyd IRISH AIRS, viz:— 
No. 1. THE MINSTREL BOY 
2; FAREWELL, BUT WHENEVER YOU WELCOME ‘THE HOUR 
3. HAS SORROW THY YOUNG DAYS SHADED 
“Mr. Naumann has exercised a wise discretion in the wl he has made for 
the subject of his Irish melodies, We have seen the first three numbers of the series, 
and not ning could be bettcr than the judicious arrangement of the airs he has intro- 
duced ; itis the work of a musician and a man of taste, and cannot fail to enhance 
the musical reputation of this already popular composer.”—Court Cirewlar. 
RED, WHITE, AND BLUE, the best a of this — 
National Air 2s. 
“The fantasia on the pular song, $ Red, White, and Blue’ (No. 3), a song which 
deaerves to be called ‘ NA tional,’ since it has true English character about it, 
consists of an introduction, the air (better harmonised than the original), a brilliant 
variation, and an effective coda.”—Musical World, 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ ‘‘ MONASTERY,” the last new piece for the Pianoforte 
by this popular composer, price 3s., beautifully illustrated by Brandard 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 
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Published by Jonn Boosey, of 131, Oxford-street, in the parish of Saint 
Mary-le-bone, at the office of Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles-street. Sold 
also by Reep, 15, John-street, Great Portland-street ; ALLEN, Warwick- 
lane; Vicuues, Holywell-street ; Keitu, Prowse, & to, 48, ‘Cheapside ; 

G. SCHEURMANN, 86, Newgate-street ; JOHN SHEPHERD, Newgate-street ; 

Harry May, 11, Holborn:bars. Agents for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, 

Edinburgh ; for’ Ireland, H. Bussext, Dublin ; and all Music-sellers. 


Printed:-by Witttam Spencer Jouwson, “Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s 
lane, in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the Fields in the County of Middlesex.~ 
Saturday, October 11, 1856, 














